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SEE  ME  LATER 


We  realize  that  we  cannot  live  in  the  past.  Everything  up  until  the  present  moment  is 
history.  We  take  the  past,  apply  it  to  the  present,  and  project  it  into  the  future.  We  cherish 
fhe  past,  it  is  our  inheritance  and  ours  to  enjoy.  All  history  has  not  been  confined  and  placed 
within  the  lids  of  books.  Thru  the  ages  much  history  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
from  mouth  to  ear.  The  following  pages  were  snatched  for  innumeral  sources  -  the  readers 
thereof  may  be  few  and  limited  -  but  most  of  it  is  authentic  and  will  be  cherished  by  many 

and  enjoyed  by  others. 

Families  and  names  are  priceless  inheritances  and  have  existed  from  time  immemorial. 

They  constitute  an  essential  in  the  realm  of  human  relation.  Every  family  and  every  family 
name  should  be  a  thing  of  pride,  something  to  be  upheld  and  protected.  I  am  proud  of  the 
name  TATUM  and  glad  that  I  am  of  that  family.  The  name  TATUM  does  not  adorn  the  halls  of 
fame  and  some  scars  have  been  placed  thereon.  Fame  and  riches  of  my  kindred  have  been  few 
but  with  common  citizens  our  ranks  are  filled.  They  have  served  in  responsible  positions  in 

the  state,  county,  and  community  and  served  well. 

Several  generations  of  TATUMS  have  lived  in  North  Central  Georgia  amid  the  foothills 

of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  what  is  today  Dawson  County.  We  use  this  particular  loca¬ 
tion  because  Hugh  and  Mary  Tatum,  the  foreparents  of  many  Tatums,  settled  here.  The  con¬ 
ditions  hereinafter  stated  and  examples  set  forth  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  family 
but  such  were  the  conditions  in  general.  We  make  no  apology  for  those  who  have  lived  in 
the  past.  It  was  their  day  and  time  and  they  used  it  as  they  saw  fit.  I  would  say,  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and  circumstances  that  existed  here  to  a  certain  extent  were  typical  of  the  American 
way  of  life  as  lived  by  the  secondary  frontiers. 


The  winter  of  1832-33  was  no  unusual  winter.  The  crops  had  been  gathered,  stored  and 
sold.  The  inhabitants  of  Pendelton  District  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  were  good  old  moun¬ 
tain  people.  They,  like  many  other  people  of  our  new  country,  felt  the  urge  to  travel  west 
and  many  of  them  did.  They  had  a  desire  to  see  what  was  over  the  mountain  and  across  the 
stream.  Gold  had  been  discovered  in  them  there  hills  of  North  Georgia.  This  discovery  served 
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as  a  magnetic  force  to  many  that  had  a  desire  to  migrate  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

Hugh  and  Mary  Tatum  with  their  family,  a  married  son  and  his  family,  left  Pendelton 
headed  for  Georgia.  They  had  disposed  of  their  property  along  Twelve  Mile  River,  packed 
their  goods,  counted  their  slaves,  and  with  money  in  their  jeans  bade  farewell  to  old  friends 
and  loved  ones.  See  that  little  caravan,  composed  of  two  or  three  wagons,  drawn  by  horses, 
mules  or  oxen,  winding  down  the  old  dirt  road  leaving  the  old  homestead.  The  wagons  were 
loaded  with  household  goods,  tools,  and  food.  All  able  bodied  persons  were  walking,  prob¬ 
ably  leading  a  cow,  sheep  or  colt.  A  coop  of  chickens  tied  on  the  back  end  of  one  wagon 
and  a  box  with  pigs  therein  on  another.  The  old  hound  and  fist  dogs  were  scanning  the  road¬ 
sides. 

The  anticipated  trip  was  less  than  one  hundred  miles  and  would  require  a  couple  of 
nights  of  camping  out.  The  first  night  at  camp  should  have  found  them  between  what  is  now 
Seneca,  S.  C.  and  the  Georgia  line.  They  camped  by  the  side  of  the  road  or  trail  near  a 
stream  and  most  likely  in  a  little  cove  as  a  protection  from  the  weather.  The  wagons  were 
drawn  in  a  circle  with  a  large  open  fire  in  the  center.  The  animals  were  tied  to  the  wagon, 
tree,  sapling,  or  bush.  The  pallets  or  beds  were  made  down  in  the  wagon,  under  the  wagon, 
or  in  the  open.  The  meals  consisted  of  some  food  that  had  been  prepared  before  the  journey 
began;  a  pone  of  bread  cooked  in  a  skillet,  bacon  fried  in  a  frying  pan  and  some  black  coffee 
made  in  an  iron  kettle.  The  cooking  was  done  on  the  open  fire.  No  doubt  ole  Jim  and  the 
other  male  slave  took  time  about  standing  guard  and  keeping  the  fire  while  others  slept. 

We  feel  sure  that  on  the  second  day  this  little  group  paused  on  the  east  banks  of  the 
Tugaloo  River,  hesitated  momentarily  and  severed  their  citizenship  with  their  beloved  state 
of  South  Carolina.  The  water  that  washed  the  dirt  from  the  wagon  wheels  of  this  little  cara¬ 
van  flowed  past  the  original  settlement  of  Georgia  made  just  one  hundred  years  before  by 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe.  The  mud  washed  from  those  wagon  wheels  found  it's  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  wagons  wore  out,  and  the  animals  were  soon  gone  but  the  Tatums 
that  crossed  Tugaloo  River  became  citizans  of  Georgia  where  hundreds  of  their  descendants 
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remain  even  to  the  present  day.  The  second  day  traveled  was  in  their  new  adopted  state  and 
the  second  night  was  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Toccoa,  Ga.  The  third  day  brought  them  within 
the  hills  of  Habersham  and  they  rested  near  the  head  of  the  poetic  Chattahoochee  River. 

Solomon  Tatum  his  wife  Susanna  (Trotter)  and  probable  a  little  baby  girl  settled  on  Cain 
Creek  near  the  rich  Nachooche  Valley.  Here  they  spent  their  lives  and  reared  a  large  family. 
The  old  Patriach,  Hugh  and  his  wife  Mary,  four  sons  and  one  daughter  may  have  spent  a 
short  time  in  Habersham  County  but  went  another  days  journey  over  into  Lumpkin  County. 
Lumpkin  was  a  brand  new  county,  the  discovery  of  gold  had  just  been  made  and  the  Indians 
were  still  plentiful.  With  all  these  activities  there  could  not  have  been  a  dull  moment  in 
fheir  lives  of  these  secondary  pioneers. 

Hugh  and  Mary  had  a  daughter  and  a  son  that  faded  into  the  unknown.  We  know  not 
their  names  nor  what  befell  them.  It  is  thought  that  the  daughter  lived  to  be  grown  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  man,  Darnell,  and  that  the  son  was  killed  fighting  with  the  Indians.  Another  mystery 
hidden  in  the  past  century  and  quarter.  There  has  been  many  a  beautiful  flower  bloomed  on 
yonder  mountain  side  and  never  viewed  by  man.  It's  beauty,  it's  radiance,  it's  romance  and 
it's  aroma  reserved  for  God.  Scores  of  descendants  of  Hugh  and  Mary  hath  passed  that  way 
and  many  more  will  in  years  to  come.  Their  names  may  not  be  in  bronze,  in  stone  or  pen  but 

if  they  lived  as  God  would  say  their  works  will  never  end. 

The  journey  has  ended,  the  day  is  gone,  the  night  of  many  years  can  not  be  recalled. 

But,  today  another  morning,  we  endeavor  to  present  that  which  might  be  called  a  dream  of 
those  nights  in  reality. 

Hugh  and  Mary  Tatum,  the  parents  of  many  Tatums,  settled  in  the  foothills  of  The  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  This  was  originally  Cherokee  Territory  and  Lumpkin  County  was  made  there¬ 
from  in  1832.  They  settled  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Lumpkin  County,  which  became  a  part 
of  Dawson  County  in  1857.  They  lived  in  Captain  Rhodes  District,  later  called  Keiths  District 
and  finally  Blacks  District.  Their  immediate  community  life  was  confined  to  this  district  along 
with  Sanfords,  Kiloughs,  Savannah  and  Barretts.  The  waters  of  the  Chestatee  was  to  the  east 
and  Etowah  or  Hightower  to  the  west.  Their  religious  contact  would  have  been  Liberty  Baptist 
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and  Lumpkin  Methodist  Churches.  Crossville  was  probably  t„e  first  post  office  serving  this 
section  with  Bright,  Cogburn,  Dixon,  Landrum,  Laurel,  Warhill  coming  later. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  this  section  may  have  influenced  Hugh  Tatum  settling  in  this 
territory.  He,  his  sons  or  his  slaves  may  have  dug  gold  in  those  hills.  It  bears  to  reason 
that  Hugh  had  gotten  a  goldfeeling  as  he  had  a  slave  named  Jim  that  was  sent  west  during 
the  gold  rush  to  dig  gold.  It  is  reported  that  when  Jim  got  in  free  territory,  he  knew  or  soon 
found  out  that  he  was  a  free  man.  Jim  wrote  his  master  asking  him  his  price  and  soon 
thereafter  sent  $1,500.00  in  gold  to  pay  for  himself.  A  little  later  Jim  sent  money  to  pay 
for  his  family  and  their  boat  transportation  around  the  tip  end  of  South  America.  So  Jim 
and  his  family  was  united  in  the  free  state  of  California. 

Hugh  still  owned  slaves  when  Mary  died  in  1857.  It  is  reliably  reported  that  he  sent 
his  slaves  to  a  soapstone  quarry  where  they  prepared  the  large  smooth  stones  that  mark  Mary's 
grave.  By  request  Hugh  was  burried  at  Mary's  head.  He  thought  that  on  the  Resurrection 
Morning  he  could  put  his  hand  on  Mary's  shoulders  and  they  would  enter  info  Heaven.  Hugh 
gave  his  son  Horatio  a  slave  woman  valued  at  $1,100.00.  Horatio  did  not  like  the  idea  or 
anyway  before  he  took  possession  of  her  she  died. 


John  was  the  only  son  that  remained  in  the  community.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  in  Forsyth  County  John  and  his  family  remained  close  by.  He  owned  much  property, 
reared  a  large  family  and  gave  each  one  a  nice  farm .  William  stayed  in  Lumpkin  County 
for  awhile  and  and  then  moved  to  Gilmer  County  settling  in  Pleasant  Valley.  Horatio 
settled  on  Sweet  Water  Creek  about  three  miles  west  of  Dawsonville.  He  lived  at 
Dawsonville  at  different  times  as  he  was  among  the  first  officers  of  the  county,  serving 
several  terms  as  sheriff.  His  son  Hugh  served  as  Tax  Receiver  a  couple  of  terms.  A  great 
grand  son,  J.  R.  served  one  term  as  County  Supt.  of  Schools.  As  previously  stated  Solomon 
and  his  family  settled  in  Habersham  County  near  the  rich  Nachooche  Valley.  After  about 
two  generations  in  their  origional  settlements  the  Tatums  began  to  migrate  from  those  hills. 

These  Tatums  of  North  Georgia  lived  the  secondary  life  of  a  frontier.  The  ox,  the 
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mule  and  the  horse  furnished  the  locomotive  power  for  transportation  and  plowing.  Small 
farm  houses  dotted  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  beautiful  country.  Most  all  buildings  in¬ 
cluding  the  homes  were  built  of  logs.  When  saw  lumber  was  used  it  was  rough  and  the 
building  boxed.  The  chimney  and  fireplace  was  make  of  logs  and  rocks  held  together  with 
red  clay  mud.  Many  of  the  log  houses  had  the  cracks  chenked  with  red  mud.  Most  all  the 
early  homes  were  a  one  room  affair.  Sometimes  the  house  had  portions  dividing  it  into 
rooms  or  two  separate  buildings  joined  together  with  a  walk.  The  windows  were  just  holes 
in  the  wall  with  a  shutter  like  a  door.  The  first  windows  to  let  in  light  were  made  of  oil 
cloth  or  oil  paper. 

Building  a  log  house  required  much  labor  and  some  skill.  After  the  trees  had  been  cut 
and  the  logs  drug  in  they  had  to  be  hewed  and  notched  and  then  lifted  into  place.  The 
plate  on  which  the  rafters  rested  was  hewn  flat  and  pegged  to  the  log  below.  All  buildings 
were  covered  with  boards.  Splitting  or  riving  boards  was  no  easy  job  and  was  done  with  a 
frow  and  mallet.  Many  wooden  pegs  were  used  in  buildings  as  iron  nails  were  hard  to  get. 
The  nails  were  square  or  the  cutting  type.  The  rafters  were  poles  cut  to  fit  with  an  axe. 

Many  homes  were  whitewashed  on  the  inside,  using  white  clay.  White  clay  could  be 
found  in  the  bottom  of  a  creek  or  branch.  The  space  around  the  fireplace  was  always 
washed  with  white  or  red  clay.  Some  homes  had  no  floor  except  the  plain  old  earth.  The 
wooden  flogrs  were  kept  clean  by  scrubbing  with  a  mop  make  of  corn  shucks.  White  sand 
would  be  sprinkled  on  the  floor  before  the  scrubbing  began.  The  scrubbing  would  bring  up 
the  dirt  and  part  of  the  wood.  Sweeping  was  done  with  a  broom  sage  or  straw  broom. 
Broom  straw  was  gathered  in  the  fall  and  enough  had  to  be  stored  to  last  a  year  at  least. 
The  yards  around  the  house  were  swept  with  brooms  made  from  a  bunch  of  small  twigs  tied 

together. 

The  homes  did  not  have  much  so  called  furniture  in  them,  it  would  be  best  called  fur¬ 
nishings.  Bedsteads,  tables,  chairs,  or  stools,  benches  and  trunks  or  boxes  was  about  it. 
Shelves  fastened  to  the  wall  and  pegs  in  the  wall  were  necessary  furnishings.  Most  beds 
were  attached  to  the  wall  in  the  corner  of  the  room, therefore  it  needed  only  one  post  to 
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hold  it  up.  No  springs  and  mattresses  but  strawbeds  and  some  featherbeds.  The  straw  came 
from  grain  raised  on  the  farm  or  wild  grass,  straw  or  leaves.  Man/  families  had  ducks  and 
geese  from  which  feathers  were  taken  to  make  beds  and  pillows.  Chicken  and  other  fowl 
feathers  were  also  used.  Most  trunks  were  plain  boxes.  Benches  and  stools  were  used  in  the 
kitchen  in  particular.  The  chairs  were  bottomed  with  splits.  These  were  made  of  white  oak 
saplings.  Some  poplar  and  hickory  bark  was  used  for  bottoms.  Bottoming  chairs  was  quiet  an 
art  and  some  money  was  made  at  the  trade 

The  houswife  that  had  a  stove  was  lucky.  Most  cooking  was  done  on  or  in  the  fire  place. 

Hot  or  live  coals  or  embers  were  placed  on  the  open  hearth  and  the  skillet  placed  thereon. 
Some  of  the  skillets  and  pots  had  lids  while  others  did  not.  The  bread  was  cooked  in  a  pone. 
The  frying  pan  had  no  lid.  The  kettle  was  used  to  boil  water  in  also  to  make  coffee  in. 

These  cooking  vessels  were  made  of  cast  iron.  Sometimes  bread  was  cooked  in  hot  ashes  as 
well  as  potatoes. 

Washing  was  a  problem,  nothing  compared  with  laundring  of  today.  Washing  meant  taking 
the  dirt  out  of  the  clothes.  It  was  a  simple  process  with  plenty  of  hard  work.  If  any  soap  was 
used  it  was  hoemade  or  home  made.  Soap  making  was  a  part  of  country  life.  It  was  made 
with  lye  manufactored  by  running  water  through  ashes.  The  old  meat  scraps,  skins  and  bones 
were  cooked  in  the  lye.  After  being  strained  a  semi-liquid  lye  soap  was  the  product. 

The  washing  place  was  important.  It  had  to  be  located  where  water  and  wood  was 
available.  It  was  generally  located  on  a  branch  or  near  the  family  spring.  The  women  and 
children  did  most  of  the  washing.  They  would  go  into  the  woods  and  tote  in  dead  poles  and 
sticks  to  bum  around  the  wash  pot  to  heat  the  water  wherein  to  boil  the  clothes.  The  dirty 
clothes  were  placed  in  the  pot  with  a  handfull  of  lye  soap.  While  the  clothes  boiled  they 
were  stired  with  a  wooden  paddle  or  stick.  The  clothes  were  taken  from  the  pot  by  twisting 
them  around  the  paddle  and  placing  them  on  the  battling  board  where  the  dirt  was  beat  out 
of  them.  The  battling  board  or  bench  was  a  large  flat  surface,  somethimes  a  stump  or  cut  from  a 
a  large  tree.  The  clothes  were  then  rinsed  in  clear  water,  sometimes  running  water  after  which 
they  were  squeezed  out  and  h'ung  on  the  line  to  dry.  The  line  might  be  a  fence,  the  limbs 
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of  a  tree  or  pole  line.  Not  much  ironing  was  done  as  flat  irons  were  not  too  plentiful.  The 
iron  was  heated  on  hot  coals  or  before  a  blaze.  The  iron  had  to  be  just  so  hot  and  the  test 

was  made  by  a  moist  finger  touching  the  face  of  the  iron.  When  touched  if  it  went  spat  it 
was  ready. 

Some  of  the  older  Tatums  living  today  remember  when  they  had  to  borrow  fire.  It  was 
necessary  to  try  to  keep  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  at  all  times.  A  large  burning  log  could  be 
banked  or  covered  with  ashes  and  the  fire  would  keep  several  days.  Most  borrowed  fire  was 
carried  on  a  piece  of  tree  bark  with  ashes  under  and  over  the  hot  coal.  A  few  fire  boxes  were 
available.  Each  home  kept  plenty  of  dry  kindling.  Rich  pine  or  lighter  made  the  best 
kindling  as  it  was  full  of  reisen  or  rosen.  Timber  for  fire  wood  was  plentiful  and  closeby. 

It  was  all  cut  with  an  ax.  The  fire  places  were  wide,  the  house  loosely  so  a  lot  of  wood  was 
used.  The  winter  supply  of  wood  was  looked  after  before  bad  weather  set  in.  It  was  brought 
in  by  wagon,  snaked  and  toted  on  the  back.  The  woodpile  was  necessary  and  found  in  every 
farmyard.  It  was  brought  to  the  pile  from  the  woods  in  poles  and  cut  into  stick  Ienghts  at 
leisure  time  or  on  rainy  days.  An  ideal  woodpile  had  different  size  sticks  with  some  dead 
and  some  live. 

The  smoke  house  and  spring  house  were  among  the  important  outhouses.  The  smoke  house 
was  rather  small  and  had  a  dirt  floor.  A  fire  could  be  built  in  it  and  smoke  the  meat.  The 
meat  was  stored  in  the  smoke  house.  Some  meat  was  hanged  on  pegs  and  some  salted  away 
in  the  meat  box.  Shelves  and  tables  were  available  on  which  much  dried  and  preserved  food 
was  stored.  The  spring  house  was  built  over  or  below  the  spring.  Milk,  butter  and  other 
food  that  might  spoil  was  found  there.  The  main  barn  did  not  always  have  the  crib,  shuck 
house  and  stalls  in  it.  The  term  cellar  meant  the  usable  space  under  the  house  where  apples  , 
canned  and  other  food  was  stored.  If  the  cellar  was  away  from  the  house  it  was  called  a  pit. 

In  the  location  and  building  of  a  home  certain  things  were  considered.  The  building 
was  set  east  and  west.  This  was  due  to  a  Masonic  principle  as  well  as  serving  as  a  time 
determiner.  It  was  near  a  spring  or  stream  and  some  big  shade  trees  closeby.  If  was  not 
near  a  road  it  was  built  where  a  road  could  be  built  to  it.  It  was  preferable  to  have  the 
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home  near  the  center  of  the  farming  land. 

Bread  has  always  been  considered  the  staff  of  life.  No  one  dared  to  sit  down  to  a  meal 
without  some  kind  of  bread.  Children  were  taught  to  take  a  bite  of  bread  with  each  bite  of 
other  food.  Wheat,  corn  and  rye  were  all  ground  on  the  same  mill  therefore  wheat  bread 
was  dark.  If  there  was  not  enough  corn  and  wheat  to  bread  the  family  it  was  bridged  over 
by  eating  sweet  potatoes  in  the  place  of  bread. 

Next  to  bread  as  to  importance  came  meat,  mostly  hog  meat. .  The  farmer  has  always 
looked  forward  to  and  prepared  for  hag  killing.  The  moon  must  be  right  as  well  as  the 
weather.  The  hog  killed,  scalded,  gutted,  cut  up  and  put  away.  Most  scalding  was  done 
m  a  barrel  or  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  water  was  heated  in  a  pot  or  by  placing  hot  rock 
m  a  barrel  of  water.  The  hair  was  removed  with  the  hand,  a  knife  or  hoe.  The  hog  was 
then  hung  up  and  washed  clean  before  gutting.  Hog  hangers  and  gamlin  sticks  were  needed. 
The  inside  being  removed  the  hag  was  left  to  drain.  Fat  was  removed  from  the  guts  and 
rendered  into  lard.  The  guts  were  cleaned  and  made  into  chitlings  or  used  fa  make  soap 
grease.  The  hog  bladder  was  a  prize  for  the  children.  It  was  washed  and  filled  with  air 
making  a  balloon.  Two  hams,  two  shoulders  and  two  middlings  were  the  main  parts.  The 
other  parts  of  the  hog  was  consumed  first.  The  head  and  feet  made  into  souce  and  the  liver 
and  lights  made  into  liver  mush.  The  neighbors  generally  got  a  mess  of  fresh  meat. 

Salt  was  the  main  preservative  so  mast  of  the  meat  was  salted  down.  If  the  family  had 
some  clay  or  glass  containers  some  meat  was  cooked  and  placed  therein,  being  sure  that  it 
was  covered  with  grease.  Not  many  families  had  a  sausage  grinder  but  one  could  be  found 
in  the  community.  Sausage  was  well  flavored  with  salt,  red  pepper  and  sage.  It  was  placed 
|ars,  shucks  or  hog  guts.  Sausage  was  mostly  served  in  form  of  a  little  buscuit.  Salted 
meat  had  to  be  watched  during  the  summer  to  keep  bugs  and  warms  form  ruining  it. 

The  people  ate  but  little  beef  and  mutton.  Beef  was  hard  to  keep  and  many  times  when 
a  beef  or  sheep  was  killed  if  was  distributed  amont  the  neighbors.  Some  of  it  could  be  dried 
or  placed  in  the  spring  house  for  a  few  days.  The  fat  from  the  beef  arxl  mutton  was  rendered 
into  tallow.  Tallow  was  used  for  candles,  medicine  and  to  grease  shoes  and  othe  leather. 
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The  hides  of  farm  animals  were  tanned  or  dried  and  kept  for  use  in  the  farm.  The  hair  from 
a  hide  could  be  rerrfoved  by  letting  it  stay  in  damp  ashes  a  few  days 

Milk  and  butter  seems  to  be  needed  foods  in  raising  or  rearing  a  family.  Cows  were  on 
every  farm  but  it  did  not  mean  milk  at  all  times.  Churning  was  a  daily  duty  of  the  farm 
wife  and  older  girls.  Sweet  and  butter  milk  along  with  the  butter  was  kept  in  the  spring, 
spring  house  and  well  or  some  other  cool  place.  The  milking  was  done  by  the  wife  with 
but  little  help  from  other  members  of  the  family. 

Potatoes  of  different  kind  were  grown  on  most  farms.  They  were  stored  in  the  cellar  or 
hilled  up  out  in  the  field.  Pumpkins  were  easy  to  grow  and  produced  abundantly.  They 
could  be  kept  a  long  time  in  the  cellar  or  packed  away  in  the  hay  or  shucks.  They  were 
easy  to  dry,  just  peal,  cut  into  rings,  hang  on  a  stick  and  placed  in  the  sun.  Pumpkin 
seed  has  always  carried  with  it  a  funny  saying,  "If  a  woman  got  pregnant  or  big  she  had 
swallowed  a  pumpkin  seed".  Turnips  and  cabbage  are  old  standbys.  Cabbage  could  be 
headed  or  covered  with  pine  brush  and  kept  through  the  winter. 

Fruit  in  those  days  had  no  worms  in  them  and  did  not  rot  on  the  tree.  Most  peaches 
were  small  and  consisted  of  both  clear  and  cling  stone.  There  were  Indian  peaches.  Some 
of  the  apples  were;  cider,  clay,  black,  early  harvest,  green,  horse,  june,  nick-a- 
jack,  seek-no-futher,  streaked  and  sweet.  About  the  only  way  to  preserve  fruit  was  to  dry  it. 
After  being  prepared  it  would  be  put  on  a  fruit  scaffold  and  placed  out  in  the  sun.  When 
thoroughly  dry  it  was  stored  in  boxes  or  sacks  where  it  could  get  plenty  of  air  and  had  to  be 
watched  about  worms  getting  in  it.  Certain  kind  of  peelings,  those  with  acid  in  them,  made 
good  vinegar.  The  peelings  being  dried  were  placed  in  a  container  with  water  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  it  worked  or  fermented.  They  were  then  squeezed  through  a  cloth  and 
you  had  vinegar.  The  vinegar  had  a  mother  on  it.  Vinegar  was  used  for  a  preservative  as 
well  as  for  flavoring.  Pickles  were  easy  made  and  easy  kept.  The  old  kraut  barrell  was 
found  in  many  homes.  The  white  head  of  cabbage  was  cut  into  shreds  with  a  knife  or  kraut 
cutter  and  placed  in  the  barrell  with  plenty  of  salt  and  covered  with  water. 

Good  old  fashioned  home  made  syrup  was  found  in  almost  each  home  some  time  during 
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the  year.  Not  each  farm  but  each  community  had  a  syrup  mill.  Large  piles  of  cane  pummas  could 
be  seen  from  the  roadside.  The  syrup  was  made  in  a  large  pan  or  vat.  The  syrup  was  put  in  kegs, 
barrells  and  a  few  jugs.  The  skimmins  were  fed  to  the  hogs.  Fresh  cane  juice  made  a  delicious 
drink  but  too  much  of  it  would  give  you  a  running  off.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  work 
around  a  syrup  mill  without  getting  stung  by  a  bee  or  yellow  jacket.  Syrup  took  the  place  of 
sugar  for  sweetening  purposes. 

Farming  in  those  days  was  quiet  different  to  what  it  is  today.  A  new  ground  or  field  would 
be  cleared,  all  the  growth  taken  off,  and  put  into  cultivation.  It  was  worked  without  much 
thought  as  to  fertility  and  washing  away.  When  it  became  too  poor  to  sprout  peas  it  was  aband¬ 
oned  and  another  was  cleared.  The  fields  had  to  be  fenced  in  as  there  was  no  stock  law.  Fencing 
was  one  reason  a  field  was  kept  in  cultivation  so  long.  The  fences  were  made  of  wooden  rails. 
They  were  splitting  rails  here  with  an  ax,  mall,  wedge  or  wooden  glut  long  before  Honest  Abe 
quit  the  profession.  The  chestnut  trees  were  plentiful  and  furnished  most  of  the  rails  as  it  was 
easy  split  and  lasted  longer.  Fences  were  built  five,  six  or  eight  rails  high  according  to  the  need. 
The  crops  consisted  of  things  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm. 

Farming  evolved  itself  in  cycles,  preparing  and  planting,  layingby,  fodder  pulling  and  gath¬ 
ering.  Each  was  a  separate  event  and  looked  forward  to.  New  grounds  were  cleared  after  lay¬ 
ingby  time  and  during  the  winter.  It  should  be  torn  up  as  early  as  possible.  The  earlier  the  crop 
was  planted  the  better  if  the  moon  was  right.  Every  one  welcomed  layingby  time  and  it  should 
be  complete  by  the  Fourth  of  July.  Early  rising  was  out  for  a  while.  Women  and  children  dried 
the  fruit  and  roamed  the  woods  in  search  of  wild  fruit  and  berries  and  don't  forget  the  little  yellow 
plum.  Children  knew  where  all  fruit  bearing  trees,  bushes,  plants  and  briars  were  and  it  was 
common  to  see  a  child  coming  home  with  his  pockets  and  hat  full  of  fruit  or  berries.  This  was  the 
time  of  the  year  when  most  everybody  went  barefooted  so  it  was  a  time  of  scratched  feet  and 
stumped  toes.  The  scratches  would  get  full  of  dew  poison,  fester  up  and  cause  a  sore. 

Fodder  pulling  time  climaxed  the  hot  season  however,  it  did  not  last  long.  It  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  hurting  the  corn  to  pull  off  the  blades  and  it  was  needed  to  feed  the  stock.  Fodder  was 
tied  into  hands,  hanged  on  a  stalk  to  dry  and  then  tied  into  bundles.  A  hand  of  fodder  is  so  called 
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because  it  was  a  handful.  Most  bundles  had  four  hands  in  it.  Some  of  the  fodder  was  carried  to 
the  barn  and  packed  away  while  much  of  it  was  stacked  in  the  field.  Gathering  time  did  not 
necessary  include  fodder  pulling  but  it  took  place  soon  thereafter.  This  gave  the  family  time  to 
round  up  late  berries,  hickory  nuts,  Tiazel  nuts,  chincaquipins,  muscadines,  grapes,  walnuts  and 
such.  A  walnut  tree  was  on  most  every  farm.  The  juice  was  used  for  dye  as  well  as  ink  and  when 
it  got  on  the  hands  it  had  to  wear  off. 

"Get  your  pea  picking  hands  off  of  me"  is  not  a  present  day  presentation.  Peas  came  to  Nortf 
Ga.  with  the  people.  Some  early  varieties  were;  whippoorwill,  speckle,  clay,  squball  and  black 
eye.  Women  and  children  picked  most  of  the  peas.  They  were  piled  on  the  floor  in  the  house  or 
barn  and  beaten  with  a  stick  until  all  the  peas  were  out  of  the  hulls.  This  was  done  on  rainy  days 
if  possible.  The  peas  would  then  be  winded  to  blow  out  the  small  particles  of  hulls.  The  hulls 
were  fed  to  the  livestock.  The  peas  were  used  for  food  for  human  and  livestock.  If  coffee  got 
scarce,  parched  peas  could  be  used  as  a  substitute.  Field  peas  were  eaten  dry  only.  Most  beans 
were  confined  to  the  garden  and  a  few  rows  in  the  cornfield.  However,  a  patch  of  dry  soup  beans 
was  common. 

All  who  lived  on  the  farm  was  familar  with  the  following  list  of  tools  and  instruments.  Single 
foot  plow  stock,  double  foot,  harrow,  drag,  bulltongue,  twister,  scooter,  sweep,  plow  handles 
and  stocks,  crossbars,  clevis,  twistlinks,  single  and  double  tree,  heel  bolt,  frazil,  hook,  scoovet 
ferrell,  blade,  goose  neck,  homes,  collars,  yokes,  bows,  pens,  rings,  lines,  tongues,  wheels, 
spokes,  hubs,  hounds,  tires,  chains,  traces,  bolts,  laplinks,  halters,  bridles,  headborads. 

After  much  of  the  top  soil  had  washed  away  terracing  became  necessary.  The  hills  were  full 
of  them.  The  farmer  laid  off  the  terrace  with  an  instrument  the  shape  of  a  large  A.  A  level  or 
bottle  of  water  was  placed  on  the  cross  piece.  The  same  instrument  was  used  to  lay  out  ditches 
and  much  of  the  bottom  land  had  to  be  drained.  Cutting  off  ditch  banks  and  terraces  became  a 
big  job.  It  was  mostly  a  wet  weather  job. 

Corn  remained  in  the  field  unitl  dry  and  after  frost.  It  was  pulled  from  the  stalk  and  thrown 
in  heaps.  To  save  time  and  space  the  corn  was  hauled  to  the  barn  yard  and  shucked.  The  corn 
thrown  into  the  crib  and  the  shucks  put  in  the  shuck  house.  The  rotten  corn  and  nubbins  were 
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separated  from  the  good.  Seed  corn  for  the  next  year  was  selected  at  this  time.  A  corn  shucker 
made  it  easier  on  the  hands. 

The  garden  has  always  been  the  most  important  spot  on  the  farm.  It  was  generally  under  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  woman  of  the  house.  The  vegetables  grown  in  the  garden  then  are 
about  the  same  as  today.  Each  garden  had  a  part  set  aside  for  herbs  and  permanent  plants.  There 
was  a  strawberry  bed,  aspargus  bed,  calumel,  catnip,  pepperment,  sage,  pieplant,  horseradish, 
hoehound  and  others.  The  tame  gooseberry  and  raspberry  was  generally  in  the  garden  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  sweet  potato  bed  and  tobacco  bed  was  often  in  the  garden.  The  garden  fence  was  made 
of  palens  with  a  sharp  top. 

The  cane  patch  was  the  last  crop  planted.  It  got  ripe  and  was  ready  for  making  syrup  just  be¬ 
fore  frost.  The  dead  blades  were  pulled  and  thrown  away  but  the  green  ones  were  used  for  feed. 
The  stalks  were  cut  and  hauled  to  the  syrup  mill.  If  the  farmer  did  not  own  a  mill  he  could  rent 
one  by  paying  every  tenth  gallon  as  toll. 

Practically  every  family  had  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens  and  some  had  sheep,  geese,  ducks, 
turkeys  and  such.  The  horse  and  mule  was  not  found  on  every  farm.  Since  there  was  no  stock  law 
the  animals  had  a  free  run.  Each  family  had  a  mark  that  was  placed  on  cattle  and  hogs,  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  ear.  Sheep  furnished  wool  and  mutton.  Cattle  were  kept  for  milk,  beef  and  working 
purposes  and  of  course  the  hog  for  food.  Most  stock  were  scrubs  and  received  food  from  the  owner 
only  in  dead  winter.  During  summer  or  grazing  months,  Sunday  was  the  checkup  day  for  the 
owner.  He  would  locate  them,  check  on  the  new  born  and  mark  if  necessary,  give  them  some  salt 
and  carry  the  fresh  cow  home  if  he  found  one.  The  stock  themselves  controlled  breeding  and  a 
fresh  cow  or  litter  of  pigs  might  arrive  most  anytime.  For  that  reason,  milk  for  family  use  might 
be  plentiful  or  scarce.  There  was  always  a  bull  and  a  boar  in  the  community  for  breeding  purposes. 
Many  times  the  doctor  looked  after  sick  animals.  There  was  always  a  man  in  the  community  that 
cut  or  castorated  the  male  animals.  This  was  all  done  in  accordance  with  the  signs.  This  service 
was  rendered  free  gratis. 

To  mention  the  hills  and  not  mention  the  old  cow  bell  would  be  fatal.  When  cattle  were 
carried  to  the  range  for  the  summer,  the  leader  was  belled.  Local  grazing  was  close  in  where 
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the  milk  cow  grazed.  She  also  wore  a  bell.  Each  member  of  the  family  knew  the  sound  of  their 
bells  and  could  recognize  that  of  the  neighbors.  It  was  music  to  the  ear  to  hear  the  bells  ring¬ 
ing  as  the  cows  plodded  toward  home.  The  farmer  could  tell  just  about  where  the  herd  was  from 
the  sound  of  the  bell.  If  the  cows  did  not  come  up  the  children  had  to  go  hunt  them.  A  good 
leader  of  a  herd  was  important.  Fresh  cows  or  heifers  in  particular  were  hard  to  train  for  milking. 
The  milk  for  the  first  week  was  given  to  the  hogs  if  the  calf  did  not  get  it  all.  The  old  milking 

Stools  and  troughs  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hog  pens  and  hog  lots  were  numerous.  The  hog  lot  should  be  on  a  branch  if  possible  as  hogs 
like  to  wallow  in  the  mud  and  need  plenty  of  water.  Each  home  had  a  slop  bucket  in  which  dish 
water  and  left  overs  were  put  and  fed  to  the  hogs.  Hog  slopping  was  a  bad  but  regular  job.  If  a 

hog  got  fceavy  she  was  about  to  have  a  litter  of  pigs. 

In  the  country  where  you  find  people  you  find  chickens.  This  fowl  is  important  and 

producer.  Eggs  eaten  almost  daily  with  chicken  meet,  dumplins  and  pies  ever  few  days.  You 
seldom,  if  ever,  saw  a  chicken  house,  a  place  where  chickens  roost,  as  they  had  free  range 
around  the  home  and  roosted  in  the  trees.  They  had  to  take  the  rain,  cold  and  sleet  as  it  came. 
Sometimes  they  would  freeze  on  the  roost.  It  was  quiet  a  task  to  keep  up  with  where  the  hens 
were  laying.  It  was  fun  to  watch  a  hen  to  her  next  where  she  had  stolen  it.  Ducks  and  geese 
always  cover  their  nest.  Setting  a  hen  was  an  ordeal.  The  eggs  were  carefully  selected,  the 
long  ones  hatched  roosters  and  the  short  ones  hens.  They  were  marked  when  placed  under  the 
setting  hen.  It  was  interesting  to  keep  up  with  hatching.  You  could  hear  the  chick  cheeping  in 
the  egg,  then  it  pipped,  out  came  the  wet  chicken  and  it  was  all  over.  A  mean  mother  hen  can 
flog  if  you  bother  her  little  biddies.  The  hen  was  placed  in  a  coop  where  the  little  chicks  could 
come  and  go  and  be  fed.  Wild  animals  and  hawks  got  their  part  of  farmyard  fowls. 

The  roads  were  few  and  poor.  They  started  as  Indian  trails  and  cow  trails  following  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  There  was  a  path  or  road  to  each  home  and  this  called  for  many  crooks 
and  turns.  Crossing  large  sterams  was  a  problem  aixi  had  to  be  done  where  it  was  shallow.  It  was 
called  fording.  Foot  logs  were  common  on  small  streams.  The  main  roads  were  marked  with  mile 
post.  Sometimes  it  was  just  a  stone  and  again  it  read  Dawsonville  or  some  central  point  I,  2  or 
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3  miles.  1  he  measuring  was  done  by  some  person  that  took  three  feet  or  one  yard  at  a  step. 
Most  anyone  could  tell  you  the  distance  anywhere  in  the  community.  Laying  out  and  keeping 
up  roads  was  strictly  a  community  project  and  responsibility. 

Wagons  were  crude  and  without  extras.  It  was  mostly  wood  with  but  little  iron.  To  lessen 
the  friction  of  the  thimble  and  boxen  tar  was  used.  Wagons  were  made  and  repaired  in  the 
blacksmith  shop.  Wagons  had  no  brakes  on  them.  A  log  would  be  tied  behind,  a  wheel  tied 
with  a  chain  or  a  stick  placed  between  the  spoke  and  running  gear  to  slow  them  down  while 
going  down  hill.  Most  wagons  were  open  but  a  few  bow  frame  and  sheet  could  be  found. 
Covered  wagons  were  necessary  when  moving  a  long  distance  and  nice  for  going  to  meeting 
in  hot  or  rainy  weather.  It  was  not  too  much  trouble  to  make  a  bow  frame  but  sheets  were 
hard  to  get.  Animal  hides  pieced  together  could  be  used  as  sheets.  A  long  bow  frame  covered 
the  entire  wagon  but  the  short  one  covered  only  the  driver  seat.  The  seats  had  no  springs  and 
were  made  of  planks. 

Wagons  were  one  horse  or  single  and  two  horse  or  double.  The  same  was  true  with  ox 
wagons.  The  oxen  used  different  harnesses  to  mules  and  horses.  The  ox  uses  yokes  with  bows 
and  homes  with  old  cloth  or  shucks  around  them.  Wagons  had  drop  and  standing  tongues.  If 
something  was  to  be  pulled  that  did  not  have  a  tongue  or  shalves  a  floating  tongue  was  used. 
The  1  irtes  and  hamestrings  were  made  of  home  tanned  leather  or  rawhide.  Sometimes  hickory 
bark  was  used  for  these  purposes.  Ropes  or  lines  were  put  around  a  steers  head  to  guid  him  by. 
If  he  had  no  horns  a  headboard  was  used.  To  guid  an  animal  you  jerk  the  lines  and  say  gee  to 
go  to  the  right.  You  pull  the  lines  and  say  ha  to  go  to  the  left.  To  stop  you  hold  the  lines 
steady  and  say  whoa. 

Much  transportation  around  the  home  and  on  the  farm  was  done  on  a  sled  or  sleigh.  They 
were  easy  made  and  served  a  needed  purpose.  They  could  be  operated  most  anywhere  and  no 
brakes  were  needed.  Many  people  rode  on  the  backs  of  horses,  mules  and  oxen.  They  rode 
bareback  most  of  the  time  and  sometimes  two  would  ride  the  same  animal.  Buggys  and  surreys 
paved  the  way  for  comfort  passenger  transportation. 

Clothing  was  made  in  the  home  or  community  and  was  not  too  plentiful.  A  shirt  and  a  pair 
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of  pants  was  about  all  a  man  had  to  have.  In  the  winter  time  he  needed  shoes,  a  coat  and  a 
hat  or  cap.  Many  children  had  no  shoes.  A  boy  would  wear  a  dress  until  he  was  five  or  six 
year  old.  Men  slept  in  their  shirttail  as  underware  was  not  considered  essential.  Much 
clothing  was  hand  me  downs.  It  did  not  always  fit  well,  but  it  was  never  thrown  away.  Men  s 
shirts  were  open  behind  and  had  only  one  button.  Men's  pants  had  two  buttons  at  the  waist 
while  boy's  had  only  one.  Buttons  were  few  and  none  for  decorations.  Strings  and  straps  took 
the  place  of  buttons,  belts  and  suspenders.  Some  hook  and  eyes  were  found  mostly  on  Sunday 

clothes.  Galluses  were  used  on  Sunday  pants. 

Wool  and  later  cotton  was  carded  spun  and  woven  in  the  home.  The  old  cards,  spinning 
wheels  and  looms  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Most  women  could  card,  spin,  weave  and  knit. 
Women  wore  plain  dresses  mostly  sack  fashion.  Socks  and  stockins  were  knitted  in  the  home. 
Many  of  the  men  knew  how  to  make  and  repair  shoes  but  there  was  always  a  shoemaker  in 
the  community.  Shoes  were  put  together  with  wooden  pegs.  The  men  wore  brogans.  Many 
women  wore  a  shoe  fashioned  after  the  Indian  moccasin.  There  was  always  plenty  of  patching 
and  mending  to  be  done.  The  store  bought  cloth  was:  jeans,  hickory  shirting,  calico,  ging¬ 
ham,  flannel,  ducking  and  a  few  more.  Women  wore  bonnets.  Each  one  had  an  every  day 
and  a  Sunday  bonnet.  Some  of  them  hdd  staves  to  keep  them  from  flopping  down  in  the  face. 
Women  wore  long  hair.  It  was  plaited  or  done  upon  the  head  in  a  knot. 

Since  doctors  were  few,  country  medicines  and  remedies  prevailed.  The  woods  were  full 
of  wild  herbs  while  many  herbs  and  plants  were  grown  in  the  garden.  Catnip,  boneset  and 
hoarhound  was  used  as  tea  for  colds  and  'newmonia*.  Sage  and  red  pepper  made  mighty  good 
teas  for  tough  cases  or  sore  throat.  Pennyroyal  made  a  mild  tea.  Calumel  was  used  to  give  the 
system  a  good  working  out.  Sassafras  and  spicewood  tea  was  a  spring  tonic.  Bitters  to  renew 
the  blood  was  made  from  several  herbs  and  barks  such  as  yellow  root,  snakeroot,  may  apple 
and  cherry  bark.  Yellow  root  was  good  for  the  stomache  and  fever  blisters.  May  apple  was 
also  a  laxative.  Snakeroot  makes  a  fine  tea.  Pine  bark,  roots,  resin  and  needles  used  as  tea  or 
other  forms  was  good  for  the  backache  and  kidney  trouble.  Rabbit  tobacco  or  I ife-ever -lasting 
made  good  tea  and  could  be  smoked.  Smoking  fig  leaves  and  rabbit  tobacco  would  clear  up 
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the  nose  and  help  the  catarrah.  Tar,  corn  meal  and  salt  were  among  the  best  things  for  poul¬ 
tices.  Salt  was  also  used  as  a  cleanser  of  wounds.  The  thin  skin  inside  an  egg  shell  placed 
on  a  rising  would  bring  it  to  a  head.  A  few  sips  of  water  would  cure  the  hiccoughs.  Urine  on 
a  fresh  wound  would  cleanse  it  and  keep  it  from  getting  sore.  It  is  reported  that  sheep  manure 
tea  was  used  to  break  out  the  measles. 

Whiskey  was  used  as  a  medicine.  It  was  good  for  most  anything  that  ailed  you.  The  whiskey 
and  brandy  was  pure  and  almost  100%  proof.  It  was  all  double  and  twisted.  Babies  with  the 
hives  were  scarified.  This  was  done  by  some  old  experienced  person  in  the  community.  Cider 
was  a  choice  drink  but  of  no  medical  value  but  if  you  drank  too  much  of  it,  it  might  affect 
your  bowels.  Beer  seed  were  plentiful  and  was  thought  to  have  a  medical  effect.  They  could 
be  dried  and  kept  indefinately. 

Head  lice  seem  to  go  with  the  human  race.  It  was  no  trouble  to  get  rid  of  them.  They 
were  scattered  by  visiting  and  spending  a  night,  at  school  and  church.  A  close  hair  cut  and 
some  grease  or  butter  applied  to  the  head  would  get  rid  of  them.  Long  hair  afforded  a  problem 
for  the  girls.  Only  a  few  grownups  ever  had  lice. 

Doctors  were  few  but  the  people  got  along.  There  was  a  granny  woman  in  every  settlement 
that  delivered  or  helped  deliver  babies.  The  code  of  the  hills  was,  "Keep  a  woman  big  and 
keep  her  happy.  11  The  women  worked  up  until  the  baby  was  born.  She  wore  a  mother  hubbard 
dress.  All  babies  were  fed  from  the  breast.  The  women  did  not  seem  to  be  bashful  for  when 
the  baby  got  hungry  the  mother  would  flip  out  a  tit  and  let  it  feed. 

Sanitation  was  no  big  problem.  Most  all  streams  were  pure.  The  wide  open  space  was 
available  for  toilet  purposes.  The  flies  that  got  in  the  house  was  driven  away  from  the  table 
with  a  limb  with  a  few  leaves  on  it.  Bed  bugs  caused  a  lot  of  discomfort  but  could  be  killed 
by  taking  down  the  bed  and  scalding  it  and  throw  scalding  water  in  any  place  they  might  be. 

Diseases  were  few  as  all  ailments  were  grouped.  Anything  wrong  with  the  breathing  sys¬ 
tem  was  cold,  pneumonia,  sore  throat,  catarrah  or  consumption.  Anything  wrong  with  the 
digestive  system  was  bellyache,  running  off,  scowers  or  sideache.  Pains  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  was  rheumatism.  Not  much  was  known  about  fevers.  Every  body  was  supposed  to  have 
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whooping  cough,  measles  and  mumps  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Headache  was  headache  and 
had  no  cause.  Blistering  and  bleeding  was  common  treatments. 

It  seems  that  people  has  always  wanted  to  chew.  If  they  did  not  chew  tobacco,  they  could 
chew  pine  resin,  sweet  gum  or  some  kind  of  bark.  Rabbit  tobacco  was  chewed.  Slippery  elm 
was  the  best  bark  for  chewing.  Smoking  was  done  in  pipes  and  it  was  mostly  confined  to  old 
men  and  women.  A  fresh  chew  or  cud  of  tobacco  was  fine  to  place  on  an  insect  bite  or  bee 
sting.  Tobacco  stalks  and  stems  were  put  around  fruit  trees  to  keep  and  kill  worms  and  insects. 
Asafoetida  was  found  in  most  all  homes  and  used  as  medicine. 

These  hills  were  rich  only  in  such  things  as  mother  nature  gave  and  we  find  no  wealthy 
people  there.  Forest,  soil,  water  and  gold  were  the  main  gifts  of  nature  to  this  section.  The 
people  that  owned  large  tracts  of  land  had  the  money  to  purchase  it  with  when  they  settled 
or  acquired  it  by  lottery  or  other  cheap  methods.  Products  from  the  forest  were  consumed  on 
the  farm  so  was  most  of  that  from  the  soil.  Only  a  small  amount  of  water  power  was  used  and 
that  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  More  money  was  probably  spent  in  searching  for 
and  mining  gold  than  was  realized  therefrom.  Most  mining  in  Dawson  was  prospective  mining 
with  a  few  surface  mines  such  as  Ken  Moore,  Harris  Branch  and  Palmour  mines. 

Many  good  stories  are  told  relating  to  gold  and  some  of  them  are  true.  The  first  gold  in 
this  section  wasd  iscovered  by  a  man.  Parks,  while  out  hunting  for  wild  game  stumped  his 
toe  over  a  hunk  of  gold.  This  was  near  a  place  later  called  Knucklesville,  Nucholsville  or 
Auroria.  In  Dawson  County,  John  Hockenhull  had  spent  most  all  his  resources  searching  for 
gold,  probably  in  the  Harris  Branch  section.  As  his  hired  help  was  loading  the  tools  and 
equipment  for  a  definite  quite,  he  took  a  stroll  across  the  hill.  He  ran  up  the  bank  of  a 
gulch  or  gulley,  was  about  to  fall  backwards  so  he  grabbed  a  bunch  of  sedge  grass.  The  grass 
came  from  the  ground  and  he  saw  thereunder  what  he  thought  was  a  bunch  of  yellow  jackets. 
After  running  out  of  the  way,  he  returned  to  find,  not  a  jackets  nest  but  a  pocket  of  gold. 
Thereafter,  he  was  a  wealthy  man.  Old  ditches  and  other  signs  of  mining  remain  even  today. 
One  old  ditch  brought  water  from  Niberwill  Creek  in  Lumpkin  County. 

As  communication  grew,  cross  roads  grew  into  small  towns  and  cities.  This  change  brought 
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about  increased  trade  sa  wagons  loaded  with  barter  traveled  to  and  from  these  towns.  After 

crops  were  gathered  caravans  loaded  with  farm  produce  traveled  to  the  cities  where  if  was 

sold  or  exchanged  for  things  needed  in  the  farm  homes.  Camping  grounds  were  located  along 
the  main  routes  one  days  travel  apart. 

Slaves  were  not  too  plentiful  in  this  section  as  they  did  not  fit  into  their  way  of  life  and 
mode  of  earning  a  living.  Since  no  large  farms  existed  there  were  no  large  slave  quarters. 
They  generally  lived  in  a  small  house  close  to  the  owner.  The  Negros  had  same  meeting 
houses  and  a  campground  on  the  Gainesville  road  between  Dawsanville  and  Palmer,  Gober 
or  Dougherty.  A  large  cemetery  was  there  in  which  a  negro  was  buried  in  the  twenties. 

After  they  were  run  out  of  the  county  this  old  negro  man  would  return  to  visit  the  old  white 
friends  and  he  died  while  an  a  visit.  Many  of  the  settlers  did  not  believe  in  slavery.  A  phil¬ 
osophy  developed  'We  can  get  along  without  and  would  be  better  off  without  the  Negro  in 
the  community"  In  1860  the  U.S.  Census  show  326  Negros  in  the  county.  We  see  slaves  as 

wealth  was  not  great  in  the  mountains.  During  the  war  between  the  states  many  of  the  youth 
served  in  the  union  army. 

Churches  or  places  of  worship  came  with  the  family  and  community.  First  in  the  home, 
then  in  brush  harbor  and  then  a  log  meeting  house.  The  pews  were  benches  and  the  benches 
were  split  logs  with  pegs  for  legs.  Local  preachers  were  few.  Most  of  them  were  traveling  or 
visiting  preachers.  When  a  visiting  preacher  came  into  the  community  a  protracted  meeting 
was  run.  Families  for  miles  around  would  attend.  They  had  one  or  two  services  during  the 
day  and  one  at  night.  It  was  a  good  old  custom  for  one  family  to  go  home  with  the  other  and 
spend  the  night  or  balance  of  the  day  and  come  back  to  the  next  service.  At  the  church,  when 
the  children  got  sleepy  they  were  put  on  pallets  in  the  wagon  or  back  end  of  the  church.  The 
services  were  long  and  kindly  dry  unless  a  happy  note  was  struck  early.  Both  men  and  women 
shouted,  however  women  more  than  men.  The  mourner's  bench  was  an  essential  part  of  Salva¬ 
tion.  Repentence  came  only  after  the  sheding  of  many  tears  with  much  agony  at  the  mourners 
bench.  With  repentance,  came  an  emotional  experience  and  an  expression  in  testimony.  After 
a  good  shouting  meeting,  all  went  home  feeling  better.  The  early  churches  had  no  pastors. 
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After  plank  churches  took  the  place  of  log  ones  a  great  change  took  place.  The  benches 
were  better  and  things  more  comfortoble.  Churches  began  to  have  regular  pastors  and  they 
started  keeping  church  rolls  and  records.  The  baptising  was  done  in  a  nearby  mill  pond  or 


deep  hole  in  the  creek. 

Each  church  had  an  Amen  corner.  It  was  to  the  right  of  the  preacher.  The  pulpit  was 
generally  in  the  end  of  the  building.  The  men  sat  in  the  Amen  corner  while  the  women  sat 
opposite  them  but  it  was  not  called  any  particular  corner.  Most  young  people  sat  in  the 
center  and  back  of  the  church.  The  church  bell  tolled  not  only  worship  services  but  funeral 
and  other  special  occasions.  Services  were  held  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  once  each  month. 

The  business  of  the  church  was  done  on  Saturday.  The  organized  churches  had  strick  rules 
and  regulations  that  was  strictly  carried  out. 

Church  campgrounds  grew  along  with  the  churches.  They  were  scattered  over  the  country 
side  and  most  every  family  attended  campmeeting.  The  services  were  held  under  a  brush 
harbor  and  those  attending  slept  in  wagons  and  brush  tents.  Cooking  and  eating  was  done 
out  in  the  open.  However,  much  of  the  food  was  prepared  before  going  to  campmeeting. 

The  brush  harbors  and  tents  gave  way  to  plank  ones.  Tatums  attended  campmeeting  at  Lum¬ 
pkin  and  Concord.  Most  all  churches  had  cemeteries.  Before  church  cemeteries  the  people 
buried  their  dead  in  family  plots  or  cemeteries.  Some  of  these  family  cemeteries  are  well 
taken  care  of  even  today.  We  see  most  all  the  old  churches  have  large  cemeteries.  These 
early  graves  are  marked  with  native  stone  or  rock  placed  at  the  head  and  foot.  The  first 
markers  with  inscriptions  were  made  of  soapstone.  Hundred  of  graves  are  not  marked.  A 
funeral  was  a  community  affair.  The  neighbors  went  in  and  prepared  the  body,  made  the 
clothes  and  coffin  and  dug  the  grave.  If  possible,  the  body  was  buried  the  following  day, 
especially  in  the  summer.  If  a  preacher  or  some  good  brother  was  not  available  to  preach, 
the  funeral  was  preached  later.  Seldom,  if  ever  a  funeral  was  held  for  a  baby  or  small  child. 

Singing  is  a  part  of  church  worship  and  music  goes  well  with  it.  Church  organs  were  not 
available  and  singing  was  done  without  music,  however  a  tuning  fork  was  used  to  give  the 
proper  pitch,  tune  or  sound.  Singing  and  preaching  was  done  with  some  feeling  from  within. 
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A  man  was  called  to  preach  and  the  call  was  from  God  and  he  knew  it.  The  preacher  was 
interested  in  helping  save  the  lost  as  well  as  minister  to  the  saved.  He  had  to  earn  a  living 
as  the  churches  paid  them  but  little.  All  giving  was  free  will.  The  leaders  of  the  church 
would  pass  a  hat  around  in  the  congregation  into  which  was  dropped  givings.  Baptist  was 
and  still  is  the  leading  denomination  with  Methodist  next.  The  Universal ist  a^  Congrega¬ 
tion^  each  at  one  time  had  a  church  or  two  in  Dawson  County.  Rev.  Webb,  a  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter  organized  and  instituted  more  churches  in  this  section  than  any  other  preacher. 

The  first  schools  or  teaching  that  took  place  outside  the  home  was  done  in  churches.  The 

first  teaching  was  done  in  the  home  by  members  of  the  family  and  later  by  a  traveling  teacher 

P  r.  The  traveling  or  writing  teacher  passed  through  the  community  and  if  enough 

people  was  interested  and  could  give  him  a  small  amount  he  would  teach  a  short  school.  He 

would  make  his  board  and  probably  a  few  dollars.  Just  after  layingby  time  was  the  best  far 
schools. 

It  was  not  thought  necessary  that  all  should  know  how  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  Each 

person  should  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  and  desires  so  that  others  could  understand  and 

each  person  should  be  able  to  understand  what  the  other  person  said  and  meant.  Therefore 

the  talking  and  expressions  were  simple.  A  man  was  as  good  as  his  word  and  his  word  had  to 

be  good.  Many  of  the  words  and  phrases  used  was  not  found  in  the  book  but  they  were  in  use 

end  had  a  meaning.  A  person  said  fust  what  they  meant  and  here  are  examples.  A  little  old 

person.  He  is  p ickenuish.  That  is  a  gome.  I  feel  tolerable  well.  That  was  a  freshen.  He 

look  puny.  My  rooster  won.  Uall  come.  That  hant  so.  I  hant  got  nothing.  I  am  going  over 
yander  and  will  be  back  directly. 

Books  of  any  kind  were  few.  The  Bible  was  the  most  common.  It  was  used  to  learn  to  read 
and  spell  from.  It  afforded  the  best  material  for  memorizing.  The  Blue  Back  Speller  was 
among  the  first  school  books.  Reading,  riting  and  rithmetic  ,  when  taught,  was  taught  to 
the  tune  of  a  hickory  stick.  Outside  the  home  most  of  the  teachers  were  men. 

If  appears  that  Dawson  County  was  born  about  the  same  year  that  Georgia  made  its's  first 
provisions  for  the  poor  children  of  the  state.  The  age  limit  was  8  to  18  and  later  changed  to 
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6.  The  county  drew  according  to  number  within  the  age  limit.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Judges  of  Inferior  Court  and  Ordinary  looked  after  such  schooling  as  the  public  afforded. 
Dawson  got  off  to  a  bad  start  in  the  enumeration  of  the  children  and  the  records  did  not  reach 
the  capitol  at  Milledgeville  for  1858,  so  a  special  appropriation  of  $140.00  was  made  to 
Dawson  County. 

The  schools  were  made  up.  A  teacher  would  go  around  in  the  settlement  and  get  parents 
that  were  interested  to  sign  agreeing  to  send  a  certain  number  of  children  for  a  certain 
number  of  days.  When  funds  were  not  available  the  parents  agreed  to  pay  so  much  per  day 
per  child  sent.  Before  the  state  provided  for  money  for  school  building  purpose,  such  was  a 
local  responsibility.  Some  of  the  richer  people  built  and  helped  build  school  houses.  The 
school  house  and  church  was  the  same  type  of  buildings  and  the  furniture  about  the  same. 
Blackboards  and  slates  were  used  to  write  on.  School  was  held  five  days  each  week.  Friday 
evening  was  set  aside  for  expositions  such  as  spelling  bees,  rings  and  matching,  speeches, 
debates  and  readings.  Spelling  was  the  leading  subject  and  head  marks  were  given  in  each 
spelling  class.  The  pupil  that  had  the  most  head  marks  at  the  end  of  school  received  a  prize. 

Spellings  were  a  part  of  the  social  life. 

Secondary  pioneer  days  did  not  effort  very  much  leisure  time,  yet  the  people  were  able 
to  entertain  themselves  and  others.  There  were  many  seasonal  games  and  modes  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Corn  shuckings,  cotton  pickens  and  various  types  of  workings  were  entertaining  as 
well  advantageous.  These  were  enjoyed  by  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  The  family  that 
gave  the  corn  shucking  always  furnished  dinner  for  the  crowd.  The  women  would  prepare 
and  serve  the  food.  If  a  boy  was  setting  by  a  girl  and  he  found  a  red  ear  of  corn  he  was 
supposed  to  kess  the  girl.  It  was  not  a  kiss,  just  a  peck  on  the  cheek. 

Cotton  pickings  came  after  cotton  was  grown  more  plentiful.  The  boles  of  cotton  that 
failed  to  open  before  frost  were  pulled  off  and  carried  to  the  house  for  picking.  Cotton 
pickings  took  place  at  night.  The  women  and  girls  held  the  boles  in  their  lap  and  the  men 
and  boys  picked  there  from.  After  the  picking  was  over  sometimes  they  would  have  a  candy 
drawing  or  candy  pulling.  Sometimes  the  family  would  furnish  and  again  the  men  would  chip 
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in  and  buy  the  candy.  The  candy  was  broken  into  small  pieces  and  placed  in  a  box.  Names 
were  placed  in  a  box  and  drawn  out.  When  your  name  was  called  you  chose  a  partner  and 
marched  to  the  box,  each  drawing  out  a  piece  of  candy.  Candy  pullings  were  not  too  popular 
as  they  were  more  trouble. 

Workings  were  part  of  the  community  life.  If  a  man  or  his  family  got  sick  and  was  unable 
to  carry  on,  the  neighbors  came  to  his  recue.  A  time  was  set  for  the  working  and  the  people 
would  gather  in  and  plant,  work  and  gather  the  crop  and  chop  the  winter  wood  if  necessary. 
House  raising  and  log  rollings  were  necessary  as  each  required  more  than  one  or  two  men. 

These  kind  deeds  were  repaid  when  the  first  opportunity  afforded.  If  a  person  was  sick,  his 
neighbors  would  go  in  and  set  up  if  necessary. 

Many  of  the  games  played  today  were  played  by  the  children  of  yesterday.  There  were 
inside,  outside  and  combination  games.  Stealing  partners,  whoop  hide,  hide  and  seek,  blind 
fold,  poison,  leapfrog  and  different  kind  of  bases  were  enjoyed.  Some  other  games  were;  anti- 
over,  dog  and  fox,  drop  the  handkerchief,  club  fist,  eeny  meeny  minny  mo,  button,  shoemaker, 
eleven  hands,  what  is  your  trade,  bull  pen  and  spin  the  pan. 

Bird  nest  hunting  was  a  favorite  of  children  in  the  country.  They  did  not  destroy  the  nest 
but  watched  them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  A  child  could  tell  you  where  the  nests  were, 
how  many  eggs  or  birds  in  it  and  the  kind  or  birds,  also  the  color  of  the  eggs.  Children  enjoy¬ 
ed  playing  with  and  observing  live  things  like  spring  and  fence  lizzards,  streaked  fields,  toads, 
tree  and  water  frogs,  flying  squirrels,  mice,  june  bugs,  bess  bugs,  doodle  and  tumble  bugs, 
dirt  daubers,  wasp,  spiders  and  others.  The  eggs  of  wild  turkeys  and  partridges  were  taken  home 
and  eaten.  The  quail  makes  a  nest  in  the  shape  of  an  Eskimo  hut  while  the  whippoorwill  and 
buzzard  wallows  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  a  nest. 

Hunting  bee  trees  was  a  rewarding  as  well  as  interesting  affair.  Wild  bees  live  in  hollow 
spaces,  prefeerable  hollow  trees  and  stumps.  The  best  way  to  hunt  bee  trees  is  to  find  their 
watering  place.  You  course  the  bee  by  watching  the  direction  in  which  it  travels.  It  always 
makes  a  bee  line  for  it's  home.  After  finding  the  bee  tree,  it  is  marked  to  prevent  it  from 
being  cut  by  some  one  else.  When  tbe  tree  is  cut  the  honey  is  carried  home  where  any  empty 
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comb  is  made  into  beeswax.  Beeswax  makes  a  good  sealer.  If  a  family  had  some  tame  Dees 

they  were  housed  in  bee  gums  made  from  hollow  logs. 

The  elements  of  love,  the  importance  of  courtship  and  the  unity  of  marriage  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  these  mountaineers.  They  went  sparking  in  those  days.  Since  the  girls  had  no 
parlor,  the  sparking  was  done  with  the  entire  family  around.  Walking  home  from  church  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  the  main  sparking  lane.  If  a  boy  wanted  to  walk  home  with  a  girl,  he  would  sidle  up 
to  the  girl  and  say,  "Will  you  accept  my  company?"  If  she  replied,  "No",  you  were  slighted. 

t>  * 

m  * 

Sparking  was  business  like  and  done  with  intent  to  marry. 

Pure  womanhood  and  purity  thereof  was  expected  and  respected.  Morals  were  high  and  sex 
crimes  almost  unheard  of.  If  a  woman  became  loose  or  lewd,  she  was  looked  down  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  her  life.  She  was  called  a  slut.  Bastards  or  woodcolts  were  few  and  everybody  knew 
who  they  were.  Engagements  were  short  and  divorces  few.  A  person  generally  married  within 
his  community.  Sometimes  cousins  would  marry  but  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  do  as  the  children 
would  not  be  healthy  and  sometimes  not  have  good  sense.  Popping  the  question  was  on  the 
mind  of  men  when  they  fell  in  love.  All  mush  talk,  hugging  and  kissing  took  place  after  the 

knot  had  been  tied. 

Blacksmith,  gunsmith  and  millright  were  professions  or  trades  of  long  ago.  They  were  im¬ 
portant  and  an  essential  part  of  any  community.  Sometimes  the  same  person  could  do  all  three 
things.  Store  bought  guns  were  hard  to  get  hold  of  and  the  ones  made  in  the  shops  were  rough, 
heavy  and  crude.  What  lead,  powder  and  ammunition  there  was  to  be  had  was  none  too  good. 
All  the  guns  were  muzzle  loaders,  first  flint  then  cap.  The  powder  was  carried  in  a  horn  and 
the  shot  in  a  leather  bag.  A  small  measuring  can  was  necessary  to  get  the  proper  amount  for 
each  shot  otherwise  you  might  get  kicked.  The  bow  and  arrow  was  not  made  in  the  shop  but 

it  along  with  the  slingshot  was  used  in  hunting. 

The  shop  was  about  the  most  important  place  in  a  community.  The  smith  was  able  to 
produce  or  repair  most  anything  around  the  farm.  He  worked  in  both  iron  and  wood.  He  made 
wagons,  furniture  and  even  coffins.  Most  homes  had  a  few  tools  and  many  of  the  men  could 
do  some  work  of  a  blacksmith.  The  grindstone  was  found  in  the  shop  as  well  as  on  many  farms. 
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If  the  smith  was  busy  in  his  crop,  much  of  the  work  was  done  on  Saturday  and  rainy  days. 

He  made  his  own  fuel  as  he  generally  had  a  charcoal  kiln  near  by.  Chestnut  made  the  best 
charcoal  and  sometimes  it  could  be  picked  up  in  the  woods  where  a  fire  had  burned.  The  tools 
in  the  shop  were  few,  such  as  lathe,  anvil,  bellows  or  blowers,  tongs,  vice,  planes,  brace 
and  bits,  chisels  and  punches. 

Since  grain  mills  or  grist  mills  were  necessary,  millright  was  an  important  job.  It  was  a 
big  undertaking  to  build  a  mill,  the  house,  the  dam  and  mill  itself.  The  dams  were  obstruc¬ 
tions  placed  in  the  stream  to  divert  the  water  and  not  for  getting  fall.  The  water  sometimes  was 
run  some  distance  to  the  mill  house.  It  ran  through  a  ditch  or  flume  and  was  called  a  race. 

The  overshot  and  the  undershot  both  ran  slow.  The  mill  stones  as  a  rule  were  hewn  out  of 
native  stones  and  they  had  to  be  sharpened.  The  corn  mill  was  rather  simple  compared  to  the 
wheat  mill.  The  corn  was  poured  into  a  hopper,  it  was  crushed  between  the  stones  and  the 
meal  came  out  of  a  spout  into  another  hopper  where  it  was  put  into  the  meal  sack.  The  wheat 
was  ground  and  sifted  and  out  came  flour,  seconds,  middlings,  shorts  and  brand  separately. 
Before  the  wheat  mills,  all  grain  was  ground  on  the  same  mill.  The  miller,  who  was  not  al¬ 
ways  a  millright,  charged  a  toll  for  his  service,  it  was  one  tenth.  Children  played  with  a 
small  wheel  called  a  fluttermill.  The  mill  dam  furnished  a  fine  place  for  men  to  go  swimming, 
provided  it  was  out  of  sight  from  the  public. 

Many  signs  were  observed  and  were  really  a  part  of  the  ways  of  life.  The  moon  affected 
most  everything.  All  planting  and  killing  of  meat  was  done  by  the  moon.  With  the  meat,  if 
the  moon  was  getting  larger,  the  meat  would  swell  up  when  cooked  and  not  keep  too  well.  If 
the  moon  was  shrinking,  the  meat  would  shrink  up,  dry  out,  and  keep  better.  It  also  affected 
the  amount  of  grease  or  lard  made.  Corn  planted  on  the  new  of  the  moon  would  run  up  high. 
Crops  grown  under  the  ground,  like  potatoes  and  nuts,  must  be  planted  during  dark  nights.  If 
you  wanted  to  grow  a  big  plant  or  stalk,  plant  while  the  moon  was  growing.  You  could  expect 
a  change  of  weather  with  the  change  of  the  moon.  That  is,  if  it  had  been  the  same  kind  of 
weather  for  some  time.  Red  sunrises  and  sun  sets  as  well  as  rainbow,  were  weather  indicators. 

It  was  then  raining  or  would  rain  within  three  days.  A  ring  around  the  moon  indicated  rain 
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but  depended  on  how  many  stars  were  within.  If  the  shucks  on  the  ear  of  corn  were  thick  and 
heavy  it  would  be  a  hard  winter.  A  certain  number  of  foggy  mornings  over  a  certain  period  of 
time  indicated  that  there  would  be  that  many  snows  that  winter.  The  six  days  after  Christmas 
Indicated  the  kind  of  weather  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  next  year  and  the  six  first  days  of 
the  new  year  indicated  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  If  it  got  awfully  dry,  kill  a  snake  and 
hang  it  up  before  dinner  and  it  would  come  a  shower  before  night;  think  the  kind  of  tree  or 
bush  you  hang  it  on  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  The  whippoorwill  and  katydid  foretold  the  first 
frost  in  the  fall;  it  was  probably  a  three  month  warning.  The  cooing  of  the  dove  foretold  next 
j  days's  weather.  You  could  look  for  bad  weather  or  something  bad  if  the  rooster  crowed  during 
|  the  night.  If  a  hog  was  seen  toting  sticks,  look  out  for  a  litter  of  pigs  or  some  cold  weather. 

If  you  did  certain  things  a  certain  way  it  might  prove  bad.  If  you  stepped  over  a  person 
or  a  grave,  be  sure  to  step  back  over  them  or  it  was  bad  luck.  If  you  broke  a  looking  glass  or 
twirled  a  chair  around  on  one  leg,  look  out  for  seven  years  of  bag  luck  or  as  many  as  the 
rounds  you  twirled  the  chair.  While  walking  or  hoeing,  if  your  side  began  to  hurt,  spit  under 
a  rock  and  not  look  back  and  it  would  quit.  If  you  handled  a  toad  frog  and  it  wet  on  you,  you 
would  have  warts  on  your  hands.  They  could  be  removed  by  stealing  a  dishrag  and  wiping  the 
warts  with  it.  It  should  then  be  buried  where  no  one  could  find  it.  You  could  also  count  the 
warts  and  tie  that  many  knots  in  a  string,  or  cut  that  many  notches  in  a  stick,  bury  the  stick  or  strm 
and  when  rotten  the  warts  would  go  away.  If  it  thundered  before  seven,  rain  before  eleven 
and  if  it  thundered  before  eleven  it  would  rain  that  day.  Don't  carry  any  farm  tool  through  the 
house.  Remove  you  hat  upon  entering  the  house  but  don't  put  it  on  the  bed.  If  a  screech  owl 
came  near  the  house  and  squealed,  bad  luck  would  follow.  The  owl  could  be  quieted  by 
heating  the  poker  red  hot  in  the  fire.  If  a  hen  crowed,  kill  it  at  once  as  it  would  cause  bad 
luck.  Don't  tickle  a  child  as  it  will  cause  him  to  stutter.  If  a  woman  got  scared  by  a  snake  or 
anything  and  she  was  pregnant  the  child  would  have  a  birth  mark  on  it. 

February  2nd,  ground  hog  day  overshadowed  all  other  weather  prophets.  If  the  sun  shone 
on  that  day  the  groundhog  saw  his  shadow  and  went  back  in  and  there  would  be  six  more  weeks 
of  bad  weather.  When  wild  geese  and  ducks  began  passing  over  spring  was  here  or  winter  was 
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approaching.  A  whirlwind  was  a  sign  of  dry  weather. 

If  you  don't  have  the  real  thing,  there  is  always  a  substitute.  The  average  man's  foot  is 
twelve  inches  long  and  he  takes  three  feet  at  a  step.  From  the  knuckle  to  the  end  of  the  thumb 
is  one  inch.  The  hand  with  fingers  straight  is  four  inches  and  if  thumb  is  outstretched  it  is  six 
inches.  Women  measure  cloth  by  holding  it  in  the  fingers  with  out  stretched  arm  and  bringing 
it  to  the  chin,  it  is  one  yard.  The  time  of  day  is  told  by  looking  at  the  sun.  When  the  shadow 
is  shortest  or  there  is  no  shadow  it  is  high  noon  and  time  to  eat  dinner.  You  can  tell  how  high 
the  sun  is  by  stretching  the  arm  and  holding  the  four  fingers  between  the  horizon  and  the  sun. 
Each  hand  is  one  hour.  The  bushel,  half  bushel,  pecks  and  tenths  were  square  boxes  holding 
that  amount.  If  a  field  produced  five  hundred  bundles  of  fodder  it  would  turn  out  fifty  bushels 
of  corn.  Piggins  were  made  of  clay  without  any  handle  and  used  to  measure  with  and  as  a 
kitchen  vessel. 

Produce  served  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  took  the  place  of  money.  Barter  consisted 
of  eggs,  fryers,  chickens,  corn,  corn  meal,  dried  beans  and  peas,  tobacco  in  hands  or 
twists,  hides,  furs,  skins,  butter,  tallow,  beeswax,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  fodder,  cured  meat, 
feathers  and  a  few  seed.  Many  things  like  vegetables,  milk,  plants,  flowers,  dogs  and  most 
seed  were  not  considered  barter. 

Peddlers  were  a  great  help  os  they  traveled  through  the  country  selling  their  sometimes 
needed  trinklets.  The  drummer  went  from  store  to  store  selling  his  ware.  Corn  beads  were 
found  in  most  gardens.  Most  beads  worn  by  women  were  this  kind  that  had  been  colored  and 
strung.  Fans  were  made  of  wings  and  tails  of  chickens  and  turkeys.  The  writing  pens  were 
made  from  feathers  or  quills.  Inkballs  that  grow  on  oak  trees  produce  a  juice  that  could  be 
used  for  ink.  Blackgum  twiggs  made  the  best  tooth  brushes. 

Small  grain  at  first  was  harvested  with  a  knife,  blade  or  sycthe.  Later  the  grain  cradle 
came  into  use.  If  is  quiet  different  from  the  one  used  to  rock  a  baby  to  sleep  in.  The  gourd 
was  handy  as  a  vessel  for  the  home.  Water  was  drunk  from  a  gourd.  They  ranged  in  size  from 
a  hen  egg  to  ones  big  enough  to  make  a  dough  tray.  The  sugar  bowl  was  a  gourd  in  most 
homes. 
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Chimney  building  and  well  digging  could  have  been  called  a  profession.  Some  of  the 
early  chimneys  put  together  with  red  clay  mud  lasted  over  one  hundred  years.  The  wells 
were  dug  with  small  holes  in  the  wall  used  as  steps  to  go  up  and  down  when  digging  and 
cleaning  out. 

Most  every  child  could  say;  onery,  duery,  dickry,  dairy,  hollowbone,  crackabone, 
wheebar,  blackstock,  dollaway,  ten.  Also  one,  two  buckle  my  shoe,  three,  four,  shut 
the  door,  five  six,  pick  up  sticks,  seven  eight,  close  the  gate,  nine,  ten  a  big  fat  hen. 

The  original  Dawson  County  Tatums  were  Republicans.  The  ones  that  settled  in  other 
counties  seem  to  have  been  Democrats.  They  did  not  all  belong  to  the  same  church  denomi¬ 
nation  either.  There  are  and  has  been  several  preachers  in  the  Tatum  family.  They  have  fur- 

« 

nished  their  part  of  soldiers  during  the  various  wars  and  several  have  been  killed. 

When  Will  iam  Tatum  settled  in  Gilmer  County  he  lived  among  the  Indians  and  they  helped 
him  build  his  first  home  in  Pleasant  Valley.  They  had  a  meeting  place  between  where  William 
lived  and  Jones  Mountain.  A  large  pile  of  rock  remained  on  his  farm  for  years,  it  was  thought 
to  have  been  a  burial  place.  Also  some  apple  trees  set  out  by  the  Indians  remained  on  his 
farm  for  years.  Finally  he  was  called  upon  to  help  drive  them  out. 

Sol  Tatum,  a  grandson  of  Solomon  served  Pickens  County  as  Ordinary  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  1810  census  of  Pendelton  District  of  County,  S.  C.  shows  Hugh  Tatum  as  head  of 
family:  Males,  one  26  to  45  years  (Hugh)  two  under  10  years  (Solomon  and  William)  Females, 
one  16  to  26  years  (Mary)  one  under  10  years. 

The  1820  census:  Males,  one  26  to  45  years  (Hugh)  one  10  to  16  years  (Solomon)  two 
under  10  years  (William  and  John)  Females,  one  upward  of  45  years  (Mary)  one  10  to  16 
years. 

The  1830  census:  Males,  one  under  5  years,  one  5  to  10  years  (Horatio)  two  15  to  20 
years  (William  and  John)  one  20  to  30  years  (Solomon)  one  40  tO  50  years  (Hugh)  Females, 
one  20  to  30  years,  one  40  to  50  years  (Mary)  Slaves:  two  males  and  three  females. 

The  1840  census  of  Lumpkin  County,  Ga.  shows  Hugh  Tatum  as  head  of  family:  Males 
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two  15  to  20  years  (Horatio  and  ?)  one  20  to  30  years  (John)  one  50  to  60  years  (Hugh)  Fe- 
males,  one  50  to  60  years  (Mary)  and  one  80  to  90  years. 

Slaves:  six 

The  1850  census:  Hugh  68  years,  Polly  64  years. 

The  1860  census:  Hugh  77  years 

From  these  records,  a  girl  born  about  1808,  last  record  1830.  A  boy  born  about  1826, 
last  record  1840.  The  record  of  1840  indicates  that  the  mother  of  Hugh  or  Mary  was  living 
with  them.  It  was  common  for  mary  to  be  called  Polly  in  those  days.  In  1860,  Hugh  Tatum 
is  listed  as  having  been  born  in  North  Carolina.  It  appears  that  some  census  records  were  not 
completed  in  the  year  stated.  The  names  in  (  )  above  are  not  in  the  census  record. 

Records  in  Pickens  County,  S.  C.  show  that  Hugh  Tatum  bought  202  1/2  acres  of  land 
on  Twelve  Mile  River  in  1814.  He  sold  the  same  to  George  Hendrix  January  1833.  Lower 

Creek  is  mentioned  in  the  last  deed  and  it  was  witnessed  by  William  Tatum.  The  land  was 
purchased  from  John  Black. 

Solomon  Tatum  bought  land  on  Twelve  Mile  River  in  1829  and  sold  same  December  1832. 
Susanna  Tatum  signed  thedeed.  The  land,  150  acres,  was  sold  to  Josiah  Trotter  for  $300. 00. 

Records  in  Lumpkin  County,  Georgia  show  deed  from  sheriff  Samuel  King  to  Hugh  Tatum, 
1836.  Lot  #303  in  lower  half  of  13th  District  and  first  section 

Records  in  Dawson  County,  Georgia  show  on  2-8-62  that  Hugh  Tatum  sold  115  acres  for 

$507.00  to  Thomas  Roland.  Lots  #410-11  and  a  part  of  lot  #368  in  13th  District  and  first  sec- 
tion.  Witnessed  by  John  Tatum. 

Records  in  Gilmer  County,  Georgia  show  that  William  Tatum  from  Lumpkin  County,  Ga. 
bought  land  there  in  1844.  The  census  of  1850  records  William  Tatum,  39  years,  Mary,  3 

and  Saulk  1,  taken  December  3.  Wards  History  of  Gilmer  County  include  paper  clippings 
which  show  that  William  Tatum  died  12-12-77. 

Inscription  on  grave  marker  in  Liberty  Baptist  Church,  Dawson  County  Cemetery  as 
fol  lows: 
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"In  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  Hugh  Tatum,  was  born  16th  of  October  1786.  Departed 
this  life  November  27,  1856.  Age:  70  years,  1  month,  and  11  days." 

A  will  recorded  at  Anderson,  S.  C.  shows  Hugh  and  William  Tatum  as  administrators  of 
the  estate  of  John  Tatum.  This  would  indicate  that  Hugh  might  be  the  son  of  John  and  that 
he  had  a  brother  William.  John  died  in  1824. 

John  Tatum  served  as  guardian  for  a  sister  Martha.  She  had  some  wealth  and  her  mind 
went  bad.  After  John's  death,  William  Tatum  served  for  a  while  as  trustee. 

Hugh  Tatum  married  Mary  Roe,  the  daughter  of  Solomon  Roe. 

Hugh  and  Mary  buried  in  Liberty  Baptist  Churchyard,  Dawson  County.  Marker. 

S olomon-Susanna  Trotter .  Nachoochee  Baptist  Churchyard,  Habersham  County.  Marker. 
Will iam-Sel ane  A.  McArthur  -  Sophie  M.  McArthur.  Talking  Rock  Baptist  Churchyard. 
Pickens  County.  Marker  for  Selane. 

John-Anice  C.  Rowland.  Liberty  Baptist  Churchyard.  Dawson  County.  Marker. 

Horatio-EI  iza  Maning.  Dawsonville  Cemetery,  Dawson  County.  Marker. 

Solomon's  Sons: 

James  J.  -Emily  Elders.  Nachoochee  Baptist  Churchyard,  Habersham  County.  Marker. 

Hugh  A. -Georgia  Hill.  Blue  Creek  Baptist  Churchyard,  White  County.  Marker 
John  T. -Martha  A.  Sosbe.  Nachoochee  Baptist  Churchyard,  Habersham  County,  Marker. 
Harland  S. -Lucinda  Daniel.  Blue  Creek  Baptist  Churchyard,  Pickens  County.  Marker. 
Reuben  P. -Francis  Cheek.  He  at  Bethlehem  Baptist  Churchyard*  Habersham  County.  No 
marker.  She  at  Gainesville,  Georgia.  Hall  County. 

Girls  married:  Free,  Jackson,  Elder,  Hill,  Harris. 

Will iam's  Sons: 

W.C.-Mary  G.  Henderson-Lucinda  Thomas.  Pleasant  Valley  Baptist  Churchyard.  Gilmer 
County.  Marker. 

Hugh  A. -Hattie  L.  Henderson.  Refuge  Baptist  Churchyard,  Pickens  County.  Marker. 
John-Angeline  Stokes.  Pleasant  Valley  Baptist  Churchyard.  Gi.Imer  County.  No  Marker. 
Girls  Married:  Allen,  Russell,  Skelton,  Sutton,  Sutton,  Teague. 
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Hugh  M.  -Exor  Duncan.  Liberty  Baptist  Churchyard,  Dawson  County.  No  Marker. 

William  B. -Alice  Taylor.  Liberty  Baptist  Churchyard,  Dawson  County.  Marker. 

Girls  Married:  Rives,  Robertson,  Townsend  -  Barker. 

Horatio's  Sons: 

John-Martha  Monroe.  Dawsonville  Cemetery,  Dawson  County.  Marker. 

James-Sarah  Hyde.  Dawsonville  Cemetery,  Dawson  County.  Marker. 

Hugh-Mary  R.  Green.  McKee  Chapel  Methodist  Churchyard,  Dawson  County.  Marker. 
Robert  J. -Lydia  Green  -  Lilly  Cochran.  McKee  Chapel  Methodist  Churchyard.  Dawson 
County.  Marker.  Lilly  still  alive. 

William-Jannie  Purdy.  Arkansas,  Oxford,  Izard  County 
Girl  married  Garner. 

The  children,  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  of  Hugh  Tatum  failed  to  mark 
his  grave.  In  1955,  Arthur  Tatum,  son  of  Luther,  son  of  John  (Bud),  son  of  William  (Buck), 
son  of  Hugh,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  together  a  few  of  his  relatives  for  a  family  re¬ 
union  at  Pleasant  Valley  Baptist  Church  -  Gilmer  County,  Ga.  In  1956-57-58  the  reunion 
was  held  at  Amicolola  Falls  State  Park  -  Dawson  County,  Ga.  At  the  1957  reunion,  J.R. 
Tatum,  son  of  James,  son  of  John,  son  of  Horatio,  son  of  Hugh  offered  a  suggestion  and 
gave  the  first  ten  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  a  marker  for  the  grave  of  Hugh  Tatum.  The 
marker  was  placed  on  the  grave  at  a  cost  of  $125.00.  The  1959  Tatum  reunion  was  held  at 
Liberty  Baptist  Church  -  Dawson  County,  Ga.  and  celebrated  the  marking  of  the  grave  of, 
"The  Father  of  Many  Tatums". 

Hugh  Tatum  died  at  80.  His  sons  Solomon  76,  William  76,  John  73,  and  Horatio  87,  an 

average  of  78.  The  four  sons  had  sixteen  sons  that  lived  to  be  grown  and  married.  Fifteen  of 

them  of  which  we  have  records,  lived  from  66  to  91,  an  average  of  76.  The  one  of  which  we 

have  no  record  probably  died  in  his  forties.  Hugh  Tatum  had  sixty-eight  great  grandsons  that 

lived  to  be  21.  A  record  of  60%  of  these  in  1957  show  the  average  would  be  62. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Tatums  originally  lived  in  Germany  and  came  to  the 

northern  part  of  Europe  prior  to  1000.  Here  surnames  were  first  used  and  they  were  spelled 

several  different  ways.  Around  1600  several  Tatums  came  to  this  country.  Many  of  them 
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stopped  by  Bermuda  Islands  and  on  to  Va.  Tatham,  Tatom,  Tatem  and  Tatum  seem  to  be 
the  main  ways  of  spelling  the  name.  Some  families  change  from  one  spelling  to  another 
while  my  family  have  used  the  same  spelling  for  some  two  hundred  years. 

Thomas  Tatum  of  Boone,  N.  C.  furnishes  the  following  information.  In  1619,  three 
Tatham  brothers  sailed  from  South  Hampton,  England  on  Good  Ship  George.  They  stopped 
by  way  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  and  finally  settled  at  Brunswick,  Va.,  later  moving  into 


N.  C. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  HUGH  AND 


Hugh 

1782-1862 

Mary 

1786-1856 


Solomon 

1806-1882 

Susanna 

1812-1890 


Wm.  (Buck) 
1810-1877 

Selane 

1825-1850 


Sophie 


John  (Jack) 
1814-1897 

Anice 

1821-1879 


Horatio 

1821-1908 

Eliza 

1825-1906 


MARY  TATUM 


James  J. 
1845-1932 

Hugh  A. 
1847-1915 

John  T. 
1849-1927 

Harland  S. 
1852-1936 

Ben  L. 
1854-1920 

Reuben  P. 
1857- 

John  (Bud) 
1859-1929 

W.C.  (Lum) 
1862-1946 


Hugh  Alec 
1866-1943 

Hugh  A Ac. 
1854-1932 

Wm.  Bence 
1856-1913 

John 

1843-1920 

James 

1845-1924 

Wm.  (Bud) 
1847-1919 

Hugh 

1869-1952 

Robert 

1863-1944 
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Hugh 

Mary 


Solomon- 


James  J, 


Hugh 


J.  Hubert- 
1882 

John  J. 


Hubert 

Vaughn 

Carter 

Jim 


J.  Edd 


■D 


m 


W.  Newton  —  Dewey 
1879-1922  [Peyton 


I.  A. 


Tom  — 
1875-1942 


W.  R.  - 
1877-1956 


J.D.  - 
1879-1947 


Doyal 

1885 


Lat  - 

1892-1915 

Ferd 

1895-1951 


Frank 


-{Arti 


mus 


Grady 


-[Robert 


Richard 

Odis 

Paul 

Henry 

Leonard 

Vernon 

Wilmer 

jjubert 

Homer 

Bruce 

Claud 


-[odis,  Jr. 


{w.  P. 


Edward 
A1  len 


Paul 

James 

Roy 

Randall 

Larry 


Floyd  1908  - [Kenneth 

Harland  1910 
Ernest  191 1 

[Owen 

Lambert  1924— [Steve 
Wm.  1928 

Donald  1930  — [David 


Merril  1 

Dewey 

Frank 

Alvin 

Neil 


Dennis 

Jerry 

_Edgar 

Tarry 

_Danny 


Buzzie 

Charles 


R  P.  Jr. 


James  Hugh 

J.  Irvin  - (jerry  I.,  Jr, 

Clifford  L. 
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Hugh 

Mary 


-Solomon  — 


John  T. 


Harland  S. 


James 

1884-1934 

Vasco 

Aussie 


Will 

1873-1939 
Edd  — 


Orvil 

Charles 


John 

1881 


Lent 

1883 


Harve 

1888 


Gordon 

1892 


Sol  1895 


Brady 

John 

Al  Ien 

Kermit 

Alonzo 

Jack 

J.  W. 

J.  H. 

Farrish 

Deuward 

Everett 


Orvill,  Jr, 
Charles  B. 
Rony  W. 


£ 


James 


Harland  J. 

1904 

Erastus  1909  —[Eugene  1933 
^Vernon  1926  -*[lerry  1950 
Ralph  1902  - [Ralph,  Jr.  — 


Leon  1905 


Don  1908 


Michael 

Jordan 


James  1939 
Gordon  L.  1 94  1 
Joe  E.  1 945 
Raymond  1943 
Leonard  1950 
David  1953 

Edward  1 931  nAranna  1 956 


Billy  1936 
Jimmy  1939 
Bobby  1939 
Travis  1945 


Harve,  Jr. 

Frank 

Sol 

Ernest 
Jim 
J.  D. 

Floyd 
Fred 
W.  G. 
Norman 
Billy 

Oliver  1921 
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Hugh 

Mary 


-Solomon 


Ben 


Reuben 


Hugh 

Mary 


Wm.  (Buck). 


John  (Bud) 


Walter 

-1944 

Floyd 


Solomon 


Ben  K. 
1884 


Turner 

John 

Will 


Frank 

1897- 


Luther 

1884 

Mark 

1890-1954 


John 

1893 


W.  C.  (Lum) _ 


Joe 

1894-1918 


W.  S. 

1887-1957 


Roland  — 
1879-1957 


Rex 

George 

John 

Arthur 

Lanier 

Jack 


Jerry 

Benny 

Johnnie 


-jUamar 


J.  Wesley 

1911-1944  - [David 

J.  Paul 

George  - IRony 

B.  K.,  Jr. 


F.  Jeff 

Walter 

Fred 

Jake 

Wm. 

Clarence 


Robert 
Herman 
Frank,  Jr. 
Herbert 
Jimmy 


Jimmy 

Kenneth 


Michael 
Danny  L. 


-[?.  l. 


1950 


J.C. 

1919-1954 
Leslie  1914  — L.  T.  1934 
Arthur  1910 
Hubert  1906 

Ermon  1926  —  Wayne  1948 
Larry  1952 

Claud  1935 

Kenneth  1932 -[Stevie  1955 
Max  1937 


Austin 

1909 


Lee  1911 


Jerry  1945 
Gene  1947 
Jimmy  1  949 
Ricky  1951 

Robert  1  934 
Donald  1  936 
Charlie  1938 


Charlie  1919 — R.  W.  1948 


Oscar  (Sam) — [james  W.  1948 
1923 
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Hugh 

Mary 


Wm.  (Buck)- 


W.C.  (Lum)  — 


Hugh  Alec 


Robert  (Buck) — [jCB.,  Jr.  1943 
1917 


Virgil 

1915 


Chari  ie 
1895 


John  1891 

James 

1895-1946 

Lee 

1893 


Billy  1936 


Floyd  1920 


Walter  1930 
LeRoy  1  935 

Doyal  1924 
Hugh  1917 


Roy  1918 
Gaston  1  923 


Grover  1940 
W.  L.  1938 
Bobby  1 943 
James,  Jr.  1944 
Johnie  1948 
Lamar  1  950 
David  1952 


John  L.  1952 


Hugh 


Mary 


John 

(Jack) 


Wm.  Bence - 


Hugh  Me. 


Hugh 

Mary 


Horatio  — 


John 


James 


Claud  — 
1884-1946 
Clay 
1898 

Grady  — 
1891-1953 

Fay 

1900 

Thad  - 

1903 

Horatio 

J_902 

Wm.  M. 
1871-1956 


James  V.  - 
1862-1939 


John  P. 
1875-1906 
Chari  ie 
1878-1899 
Wister  S. 
1883 


Wallace  1907 
W.B.  1911 


-[Harold  1930 


-[Dan  1938 


Virgil  M. 
1896 

Claud  W, 
1898 
James  R. 
1905 


John  T. 
1908 


Eqbert  S. 
1917 


Chari  ie  A.  . — 

1_934  - [B.R, 

Loyd  James 
1932 

Jvan  B.  1934 
James  Marvin 
1941 

John  Dewey 
1947 


Dwight  S. 
1954 


1958 
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Wm.  (Bud) 


Hugh 


Hugh 

Mary 


Horatio 


Robert 


Ernest  D. 
1902 

Roscoe  - 
1886 

Elmer  L.  - 
1883 

James  C. 
1897 


Homer 

1882-1919 


Will 

1889-1953 


R.  Crusin 

Bronson  - 

Ermal 

1859-1938 

1889 

191- 

tee 

Horatio  R. 

1908-1920 
Ewell  1905 

1877 

Earl  1910 

{Darrell 

Bill  1919 

IJames  1946 

Horatio 

1884 

Paul 

1890 

Howard  1908  — 

M.  Hugh  1938 

Henry  1919 

_R.  Howard  1940 

Emory  E. - 

Dean  1932 

1881 

F.  Emory  1946 

m 

• 

m 

• 

% 

-i 

• 

James  M.  1948 

1915 

John  H.  1950 

J.  H.  1917 — 

J.  H.  1947 

(D. in  A.) 


Ira  W. 

U  926 

W.L.  1933 
JJayne  1939 
James  D. 

1943 

Herman  1  902  — 


Robert  1 906  — 


J.H.  1940 
B.  D.  1943 
P.  T.  1937 
Cecil  1940 
Carl  1945 
.Eugene  1  947 
Lamar  1935 


John  1910 
Gaynor  1913— T^.L.  1939 
J.  E.  1947 


Altos  1915 


L.B.  1917 

H.D.  1919 
J.H. 

1917-1943 
Hoyt  1921 

Carl  1919  ■ 


IB.  G.  1942 
D.  A.  1954 
II.  B.  1947 
K.  H.  1950 
R.  N.  1951 
{B.E.  1943 


| Jerry  1  94  1 

Doug  E.  1943 
Terry  M.  1946 
C.  Randall  1951 

Leonard  1 925 

Cecil  1932  — [B.  Cecil  1956 
LeRoy  1928 
Eugene  1930 
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Lee  1913 


Hugh 

Horatio 

Mary 


Robert 


Hugh 

1891 


E.E. 

1892 


Bishop 

1897 


Beal  or 
1900 

Grady 

1903 


Floyd  1917 

Ernest  1918 
Loyd  1920 

Alto  1924 

Clyde  1926 

Cleo  1930  - 


Joe  1941 
Harrell  1942 
Johnie  1952 


J.T.  1943 
Thomas  1 951 
Stanley  1953 

Lamar  1949 
Billy  1951 
Boboy  1955 


Andrew  1923 


— fCurtis  B. 
[David  G. 


1941 

1945 


Ralph  1933 

-  Silvey  - [Danny  1953 

1931-1955  I* 

Lafayette  - [Freddy  1955 

1936 

_B.  R.  1943 
{H.  C.  1929 


Earl 

1917 

OTHER  TATUMS 


Nathaniel  Tatum  came  from  S.  C.  apparently  and  settled  in  Forsyth  County.  He  is  thought 
to  be  the  father  of  Riley,  James,  Edward  and  Hugh.  Riley  migrated  westward  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  are  scattered  over  counties  in  that  section  of  the  state.  James  remained  in  Forsyth  County 
and  is  buried  there.  Edward  went  to  Gilmer  or  the  upper  edge  of  Pickens  and  is  buried  at  Towns 
Creek  Baptist  Church,  Pickens  County.  Hugh  went  to  Red  Clay,  Tenn.  and  no  more  is  known 
of  him.  Riley  Tatum  is  buried  at  Salacoa  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  in  Bartow  County.  He  died 
while  visiting  a  son  that  lived  there. 

Jesse  Tatum  that  settled  around  Rosville,  Ga.  could  have  been  a  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
brother  of  the  above  mentioned,  Riley,  James,  Edward  and  Hugh. 

Elisha  Tatum  came  from  Virginia  through  N.  C.  and  settled  in  Palmetto,  Ga.  He  had 
sons,  Joe,  Robert  and  David.  Elisha  disappeared. 
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Hardy  Tatum,  a  son  of  Haley  settled  in  north  Georgia  and  it  appears  that  the  Tatums  of 
northeast  Georgia  are  his  descendants. 

Sion  - [parley 


Riley 

1816-1905 

Nanc  y 


Van  Buren 
1840-1921 


Nathaniel 

1842-1882 


Joe 


Abe 


Will 


Horatio  - 

1853-1885 


Buren 

1876-1944 


Emory 

John  R. 

1882-1910 


Horatio 

1884 


Saif  (Yank) 

1862-1937 


Riley 

Edd 

Van 

Yank 


James  B.  - 

1856-1910 


Carter  B. 

1882 


Joseph  W. 

1876-1927 


Harvey  A. 
Van 

Lawrence 


M.  H. 
J.  L. 


T.  H.- 
H.  E. 

W.  N. 

O.E.  - 


Eugene 

jdarold 

James 

Calvin 

Howel  I 
Wayne 
Lawrence 


John  H. 

1912 

Theodore  N. 

1914 

Union 
Riley 
Hudson 

Wesley 
Hot  Shot 

Marrie 
Max 

Hammy 
G.P.  (Tate)  — 


Roscoe 

Robert 


Billy 

Jilly 

Erby 


Hoyt 


Henry 
Olen 
Earl  - 


Cl  ifford 


Deuward 

Carter 

Joe 

Will  iam 
A]  len 
Larry 
Kenneth 


jjohnny 


Chari 


es 
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Edward 

1802-1880 


John  Wesley 
1822-1903 


Charles 

John  B.  - 

Miller 

1891-1928 

Jim 

— 

Parks 

Arthur 

r 

Jonathan  A.  — 

Tony 

Price 

Joe 

Edd 

Carter  C 

F  -1  -1 

J.  W.,  Jr. 

tad 

1857-1898 

1— 

Wm.R. 

Sam 

1855-94 

Carter  C.,  Jr, 
Bryan 


James  Tatum  came  from  S.  C.  and  settled  in  Forsyth  County.  He  is  buried  at  Cross 
Roads  Baptist  Church  Cemetery.  Ervin,  a  grandson  was  a  thrifty  livestock  dealer  in  north 
Georgia. 


James 

1809-1895 


Dan  - 

1834-1919  «— 


Ervi 


in 


Elisha 

1831-1900 


Mose 

1830 


Abidjah 


Jacob  — 
1854-1896 


Jackson  — 
1856-1943 


Ervin  — 
1865-1918 


Bud 

Jasper 


Rufus 


Lee 


-1956 


Chari  ie 

1887 

Walter 

1890 

Homer 

1892 

Guy 

1_895 

Egbert 

Robert 


Will 

James 

Mose 


Homer  J. 
Hubert  J. 


Albert 


-|T.  L . ,  Jr . 


J.L.  - 

E.L. 

Leon - [Leon  Robt. 

Clyde 

Doyal 

Hoyt 

Max 


H.J.,  Jr, 

Chas.  W. 


W.  Clyde 
James  H. 


Buckner  Tatum  came  from  N.  C.  and  settled  in  Gilmer  County.  He  is  buried  at  Pleasant 
Hill  Baptist  Church  Cemetery.  A  son,  Aaron  was  a  Baptist  minister.  He  and  his  family  went 
to  Fla.  where  they  made  good  in  the  real  estate  business. 
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Merkus 

J. 

Thomas 

Laundrine 

J.  R. 

Buckner  - 

(Rev.) 1832 

B.  B. 

1803-1895 

Aaron  (Rev.) — 

J.  H. 

Theodore 

1834 

Smiley  M. 

(Jetson) 

Cicero  - 

1855 

James 

1855 

1870 

W.C.  (Lum) 

Jesse  Tatum  migrated  from  S.  C.  through  northeast  Ga.  and  settled  around  Alpharetta,  Ga. 


He  is  buried  at  Rosville  Cemetery  but  there  is  no  marker.  J.  Henson  Tatum,  a  grandson  was 


a  familiar  figure  in  civic  affairs  of  Atlanta. 


Jesse  Tatum 
(Reufherford) 


Frank 


George 


Jim 


Jesse 


Bill 


Frank 
Chari  ie 


George 


Will 

Lee 

John 

Jim 


G.  Alec 

J.  Henson 
Horace 
Clifford  — 
Irwin 
John  L. 

Jim 


T.  Jefferson 


Jim 


Hubert 

W.  L. 

Hugh 

Homer 


Chari  ie 
Robley 

[jack  B. 


Jim 

Wm. 


J.  C. 

George 

Dewitt 

Edd 

John  C. 
Robert  C. 
A.  Lee 
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The  following  names  may  have  been  familiar  to  the  early  inhabitans  of  this  territory. 

Abbott,  Abey,  Abel,  Adair,  Alexander,  Allison,  Anderson,  Andrews,  Armstrong,  Ash, 

Babers,  Bailey,  Baird,  Bannister,  Barfield,  Barker,  Barlow,  Barnes,  Barnhill,  Barnwell, 

Barren,  Barrett,  Bates,  Bearden,  Beaver,  Beck,  Bell,  Berry,  Bishop,  Black,  Blackburn, 
Blackstock,  Blalock,  Blarney,  Blassengaine,  Boggs,  Boling,  Bond,  Bowman,  Boyd,  Brady, 
Braden,  Bramblet,  Braswe  11,  Brice,  Bright,  Brown,  Broodway,  Brooks,  Bruce,  Bryson, 

Burdine,  Burges,  Burnes,  Burt,  Byrd,  Byers,  Cain,  Calhoun,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Cantrell, 
Carnes,  Carney,  Carroll,  Carter,  Castleberry,  Caton,  Chambers,  Champman,  Charles, 
Chastain,  Cheek,  Chester,  Childers,  Christopher,  Chumbley,  Church,  Clark,  Clayton, 
Clements,  Cobb,  Cochran,  Colbert,  Coltrane,  Cooper,  Couch,  Covington,  Cowart,  Cox, 
Crane,  Crawford,  Crowe,  Croy,  Custer,  Dale,  Day,  Darnell,  Deadman,  Dempsey, 

Densmore,  Dickson,  Dixon,  Dennis,  Dobbs,  Dobson,  Dooley,  Dougherty,  Dowdy,  Drummond, 
Dummas,  Duncan,  Dunkan,  Durham  Dykes.  Early,  Edge,  Edwards,  Edmunson,  Ellenberg, 
Elliott,  Elrod,  Elsey,  Epperson,  Etris,  Evans,  Event.  Faucett,  Fergerson,  Fields,  Finch, 
Findley,  Fisher,  Flaming,  Fletcher,  Floyd,  Forbes,  Forrester,  Foster,  Fouts,  Fowler,  Free¬ 
land,  Fricks.  Gabbreth,  Gable,  Gaby,  Gaddis,  Gamblin,  Garmon,  Garner,  Garrett, 
Gartrail,  Gassaway,  Gaudy,  Gentry,  Ghayton,  Gibbs,  Gilbert,  Bilstrap,  Gillispie,  Gilly, 
Glenn,  Gober,  Godfrey,  Goff,  Goforth,  Gooch,  Goode,  Gop,  Goswick,  Green,  Green¬ 
away,  Grindell,  Grice,  Grizzle,  Grogan.  Hall,  Hamby,  Homes,  Hammond,  Hamp, 

Hampton,  Hand,  Hansard,  Harben,  Harp,  Harris,  Harvey,  Hatfield,  Hays,  Hayes,  Head, 
Heard,  Hembree,  Hendrix,  Henry,  Hethcock,  Hibbert,  Hicks,  Hill,  Hilton,  Uix,  Hockenhull, 
Holcomb,  Holden,  Hollenshed,  Holt,  Holtzclaw,  Honea,  Hood,  Hope,  Hopkins,  Howard, 
Howell,  Howser,  Hubbard,  Hudlow,  Hughes,  Hutchinson,  Hulsey,  Hyde,  Hyden.  Ingram, 
Irwin,  Ivey.  Jay  Jefferson,  Jett,  Johnson,  Jones.  Kay,  Keat,  Keith,  Kelley,  Kennedy, 
Kerns,  Kilby,  Kiloughs,  King,  Kirby,  Kitchens,  Kline,  Knight.  Lanee,  Lancaster,  Landrum, 
Landers,  Law,  Lawrence,  Leadbetter,  Lilly,  Lingerfelt,  Little,  Lively,  Logan,  Loggans,  , 
Looper,  Long,  Lotty,  Lowman,  Lowry,  Luck,  Lyon.  Mabry,  Magnus,  Malden,  Mann, 
Manning,  Marr,  Marten,  Martin,  Mason,  Matthis,  Matthews,  Mayhigh,  McAfee,  McGranny, 
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McGuire,  McHan,  McKaym  McKee,  McLord,  Mealin,  Might,  Mills,  Miter,  Milsap,  Min- 
eey.  Miner,  Mitchel,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Mooney ,  Moore,  Mop,  Morgan,  Morris,  Moss, 
Mulkey,  Mullens,  Mullinax,  Myers.  Nance,  Nations,  Neal,  Neighbors,  Nelson,  Newman, 
Newton,  Nichols,  Nicholson,  Nix.  OBarr,  Odum,  Oliver,  Orr,  Oshield,  Oxford,  Ownby, 
Padgett,  Palmour,  Parks,  Patton,  Paul,  Payne,  Peek,  Pendleton,  Perkins,  Perry,  Pettit, 

Pike,  Pinion,  Pirkle,  Pinson,  Porter,  Posey,  Potter,  Power,  Powell,  Presley,  Prince, 

Proctor,  Pruitt,  Puckett,  Purcell,  Purdy,  Qualls,  Ralston,  Reed,  Reese,  Reeves,  Reynolds, 
Rhobb,  Rhodes,  Rice,  Richards,  Ricahardson,  Rider,  Riley,  Roberts,  Robertson,  Robinson, 
Rodgers,  Roe,  Roland,  Rolin,  Roper,  Roeland,  Ruddell,  Russell,  Ruth,  Sandburg,  Sanford, 
Saterf ield,  Seabolt,  Seay,  Sewell,  Shelton,  Sheppard,  Sheriff,  Shockley,  Shoemaker,  Sims, 
Simons,  Singleton,  Slatton,  Sludder,  Smith,  Spencer,  Spriggs,  Stancil,  Stanridge,  Starnes, 
Steele,  Stegal,  Step,  Stephens,  Steward,  Stone,  Stovall,  Stowe,  Stowers,  Strickland, 

Stuart,  Styles,  Sullivan,  Summeriour,  Swafford,  Swancy,  Talley,  Talmour,  Tate,  TATUM, 
Taylor,  Teal,  Tedder,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Tollerson,  Tomlin,  Townsend,  Tucker,  Turner, 
Tumblin,  Upton,  Vandiviere,  Vaughn,  Vaughters,  Voyles,  Wallace,  White,  Whitehead, 
Whitmire,  Whittmore,  Whitley,  Wigley,  Wilder,  Wilkins,  Williams,  Willis,  Wilson,  Wimpy, 
Witherspoon,  Wofford,  Wood,  Woodall,  Wouten,  Yarbrough,  Yother,  Young. 


A  few  of  the  preachers  that  have  served  churches  in  this  section  are;  Bearden,  Burt, 
Blackburn,  Blackwell,  Chambers,  Cochrans,  Corn,  Couch,  Ellenbergs,  Godfry,  Hall, 
Honea,  Hyde,  Johnson,  Lupo,  A/bore,  Padgett,  Parks,  Pattersons,  Purcell,  Rhobb,  Roper, 
Smiths,  Stone,  Styles,  Thompson,  Webb,  Vaughters,  and  Witherspoon. 

Dawsonville  has  had  several  churches  of  different  denominations,  with  other  churches 
in  the  County  Amicalola,  Bethel,  Concord,  Goshen,  Harmony,  Holly  Creek,  Juno,  Kelley, 
Lebanon,  Lumpkin,  Liberty,  Macedonia,  McKee,  Mt.  Pizgah,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mt.  Vernon, 
New  Bethel,  New  Hope,  Old  Amicalola,  Old  Bethel,  Old  Savannah,  Poplar  Springs, 
Pleasant  Grove,  River  View,  Salem,  Savannah,  Shoal  Creek,  Sweet  Water  and  Zion. 

Many  of  the  early  schools  were  held  in  homes  and  churches  ..Some  schools  were; 
Amicalola,  Barrettsville,  Blacks,  Bolton,  Chestatee,  Chumbley,  Crawford  Falls,  Cross 
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Roads,  Dawsonville,  Emma,  Etowah,  Harmony,  Juno,  Landrum,  Lebanon,  Liberty,  Lumpkin, 
McKee,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Palmour,  Poplar  Springs,  New  Hope,  Oak  Grove,  Pleasant  Grove, 
River  View,  Round  Hill,  Salem,  Savannah,  Sweet  Water,  White  Oak  and  Zion. 

Doctors;  Babers,  Bryson,  Burt,  Chastain,  Hockenhull,  Holden,  Howards,  Kitchens, 
Palmer,  Rhodes,  Roberts,  Robinson,  Russell,  Smith,  Stowe,  Strickland,  Thompson,  West. 

Post  Offices;  Afton,  Amicalola,  Barrettsville,  Warhill,  Bright,  Crossville,  Dawsonville, 
Dixon,  Dougherty,  Emma,  Gentry  Mill,  Hubbardsville,  Johntown,  Juno,  Laurel,  Landrum, 
Cogburn,  McKee,  Palmer,  Potts  Mountain,  Rockpile,  Reeves,  Sarepta,  Wier,  Yellow  Creek, 
Big  Savannah  and  Purdysville. 

The  larger  streams  touching  the  County  are  Amicalolas,  Etowah-Hightower-,  Shoal  Creek 
and  Chestatee.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones;  Blacks,  Cow,  Cochran,  Cain,  Crane,  Flat  Branch 
Gooch,  Hanging  Rock,  Palmer,  Mill  Creek,  Pigeon,  Proctor,  Thompson,  Toto  and  Tucker. 
Many  bridges  carry  the  name  of  the  stream  they  span,  exceptions  are;  Boling,  Garmon, 
Gentry,  Gober,  Harben,  Hayes,  Hills  Ford,  Hockenhull,  Hollenshed,  Howser,  Juno,  Kelly, 
Looper  and  Steels, 

Most  mills  and  gins  outside  of  Dawsonville  were  named  after  the  men  that  built  or  run 
them  as  Andersons,  Bennett,  Blacks,  Boling,  Clark,  Covington,  Crawford,  Densmore,  Elliot, 
Evans,  Gilleland,  Gentry,  Gober,  Goode,  Gooch,  Harben,  Heard,  Holcomb,  Howser, 
Hughes,  Hubbard,  Kelley,  Logan,  Looper,  McDougle;  McClure,  McGhee,  Milsaps,  Nix 
Palmour,  Parks,  Payne,  Roberts,  Sams,  Sludder,  Spriggs,  Strickland,  Tucker,  White,  Waters, 
and  Whittmore. 

The  first  Counties  in  Georgia  were  created  in  1777.  Hall  and  Habersham  was  created 
in  1818,  with  Lumpkin,  Forsyth  and  Gilmer  in  1832.  About  three  years  after  Benjamine  Parks 
kicked  up  the  first  gold,  William  Dean  built  the  first  house  in  this  section  followed  by 
Nathaniel  Nuckolls  for  whom  the  little  town  was  named.  It  was  later  called  Knuckolsville 
because  much  fighting  took  place  there.  It  became  officially  known  as  Auroria.  Mother 
Pascal  opened  up  the  first  tavern  there  as  well  as  establishing  the  first  Baptist  congregation 
and  Sunday  School.  After  Pascals  Tavern  came  Miners  Hall  by  Watkins  and  Cherokee  Hotel 
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by  Rogers,  This  forty  acre  lot  at  one  time  had  140  dwellings,  18  or  20  stores,  12  or  15  law 
offices  and  4  or  5  taverns. 

The  first  doctors  were  J.  H.  Howard,  J.  D.  Rivers  and  Ira  A.  Foster  who  ran  a  delivery 
stable.  Chase  Published,  Western  Herald,  the  first  paper  and  he  sold  out  to  Shaw.  George 
W.  Pascal  was  among  the  first  lawyers.  A  Baptist  and  Methodist  Church  bad  been  built  by 
1 84 0  but  they  had  no  regular  preachers.  Rev.  Wm.  Culverhouse  came  over  from  Habersham 
and  preached  some  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Clarkesville  Academy  was  the  closest  school. 

The  first  mail  was  delivered  to  Harbens  store  at  Nuchollsville.  The  first  post  office  close 
by  was  at  New  Bridge,  a  little  later  one  was  established  at  Auroria.  Lumpkin  County  elected 
for  its  first  officers  Sam  Jones,  Sheriff,  Ira  Foster,  Coroner,  J.  C.  Dean,  Justice  of  Inferior 
Court  and  H.  Adams,  Judge  of  Ord  inary  Court. 

S.  T.  Rowland  operated  the  largest  general  store  at  Auroria.  Powell  and  Rose  set  up  the 
first  gold  laboratory.  Gold  was  melted  into  bars  and  stamped  as  to  weight  and  was  used  as 
a  medium  of  exchange.  Templeton  Reid  set  up  a  mint  at  Gainesville,  Georgia  and  Chris¬ 
topher  Bechtler  was  another  private  coiner.  Pigeon  Roost  Mining  Co.  was  the  first  to  receive 
Ci  charter  from  the  state.  J.  C.  Calhoun  was  probably  the  biggest  individual  miner.  The 
town  of  Auroria  failed  to  become  the  county  seat  on  account  of  a  defective  land  title. 

Head  Quarters  was  changed  to  Dahlonega  and  became  the  county  seat. 

Dawson  County  was  established  December  3,  1857  and  came  into  existence  February  I, 
1858.  Rockpile  was  the  first  county  seat  and  the  first  election  was  held  the  first  Monday 
in  March  1858.  Dawson  County  was  named  for  Wm.  Crosby  Dawson  who  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Georgia  June  4,  1798  and  died  May  5,  1856.  He  is  buried  at  Greensboro,  Georgia. 
He  served  in  both  house  of  the  state  Legislature  and  U.  S.  Congress.  He  was  also  a  judge 
and  a  notable  Mason. 

Rockpile  was  located  some  three  miles  south  of  Dawsonville.  It  was  on  the  main  road 
leading  from  Dahlonega  to  Barrettsvil le  and  Frogtown.  The  first  business  and  election  in 
the  county  was  held  in  the  home  of  Gibson  Edwards  at  Rockpile,  Georgia.  The  County 
seat  was  moved  to  Dawsonville  and  it  was  incorporated  Dec.  10,  1859  with  the  following 
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commissioners;  Dr.  John  HochenhuII,  J.  M.  Bishop,  Lunson  Hope,  Samuel  C.  Johnson  and 
W.  M.  Barrett.  Northwest  of  Rockpile  on  another  ridge  runing  parallel  with  the  one  on 
which  Rockpile  was  located  was  a  place  called  Poplar  Springs.  It  was  on  the  road  that  ran 
from  Dawsonville  into  the  Yellow  Creek  Community.  Poplar  Springs  had  a  church,  a  school 
and  two  or  more  stores  and  was  in  competition  with  Dawsonville. 

The  population  of  Dawson  County  has  went  up  and  down  but  has  about  the  same  number 
today  as  it  did  in  the  beginning.  1860-3,856.  1870-4,369.  1880-5,837.  1890-5,612. 
1900-5,442.  1910-4,686.  1920-4,204.  1930-3,502.  1940-4,479.  1950-5,712.  1957- 
estimated  3,300. 

In  the  first  election  held  in  Dawson  County  some  of  the  men  elected  did  not  accept  or 
qualify  themselves.  This  was  true  for  a  number  of  years  and  we  find  elections  held  from 
time  to  time.  An  expiration  date  was  set  for  the  first  officers  elected  to  correspond  with 
state  elections.  Thereafter  the  Ordinary  was  elected  for  a  four  year  term,  while  the  other 
officers  held  only  two  years.  After  1916  all  officers  except  members  of  the  Legislature 
were  elected  for  four  year  terms. 

When  Dawson  was  created  each  county  had  a  Representative  and  a  Senator.  In  1860  the 
state  was  again  divided  into  districts  with  White,  Lumpkin  and  Dawson  composing  the  Thirty- 
Second  Senatorial  District.  At  first  the  Senator  could  be  elected  from  either  county  but  a 
little  later  the  rotation  system  was  adopted. 

The  free  school  system  in  Ga.  as  we  know  it  was  established  1870  and  County  School 
Commissioner,  later  Superintendent,  was  appointed  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  from 
it  s  body.  This  was  changed  about  1878,  he  was  required  to  pass  an  examination  and  did 
not  have  to  be  a  member  of  the  board.  In  1912  it  became  an  elective  office  with  a  term  of 
four  years. 

Dawson  County  was  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Judicial  Circuit  until  about  1881.  Since  that  date 
it  has  been  in  the  northeast  Judicial  Circuit.  Dawson  has  always  been  in  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District.  During  the  Cival  War  Georgia  was  not  represented  in  Washington. 

On  one  occasion  Garnett  McMillian  was  elected  congressman  but  died  before  taking  office 
so  the  state  Legislature  elected  B.  H.  Hill  of  Atlanta  to  fill  the  term. 
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The  Inferior  Court  served  it's  day  and  was  eliminated  so  was  the  office  of  Treasurer. 

The  Tar  Receiver  and  Collector  must  have  been  the  same  person  for  a  few  years  just  after  the 

county  was  created  and  they  were  combined  into  one  office  in  1942.  In  1924  a  commission 
of  three  was  set  up  to  run  the  affairs  of  the  county.  They  were  elected  for  four  years.  In 

1952  the  commission  was  reduced  to  one  man. 

Several  officers  have  resigned  from  time  to  time.  Many  short  time  or  part  term  appointee 

are  not  accounted  in  the  following  pages,  therefore  some  discrepances  may  appear.  It  was 

impossible  for  me  to  get  a  complete  list  of  men  that  have  served  on  the  County  Board  of 

Education  therefore  a  partial  list  is  presented.  School  consolodation  has  swept  the  county 

schools  and  today  there  are  only  three  schools  in  the  county. 
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58  Henry  K.  Wilkel 
58  John  W.  Hughes 

60  John  W.  Hughes 

62 

64  D.  Fowler 

66 

68  David  Fowler 
70 

72  David  Fowler 
David  J.  Burt 
74 

76  H.  B.  Smith 
78 

80  Henery  C.  Johnson 
82 
84 

James  S.  Taylor 
86  A.  J.  Taylor 

88  V.  D.  Monroe 

90 

92  Ballam  Harben 
94 

96  Ballam  Harben 
98 

00  Ballam  Harben 

02 

04  C.  A.  Vandiviere 
06 

08  J.  J.  Evans 

10 


CLERK  OF  S.  COURT 
D.  P.  Monroe 

D.  P.  Monroe 

A.  L.  Logan 
D.  P.  Monroe 
D.  P.  Monroe 

Andrew  J.  Logan 

W.  H.  Richardson 

W.  H.  Richardson 

John  W.  Hughes 

John  W.  Hughes 

John  W.  Hughes 

John  W.  Hughes 

Wm.  H.  Richardson 

Wm.  H.  Richardson 

David  J.  Burt 

D.  J.  Burt 

D.  J.  Burt 

D.  J.  Burt 

David  M.  McKee 

C.  A.  Vandiviere 

Geo.  M.  Taylor 

Geo.  M.  Taylor 

Geo.  M.  Taylor 

Geo.  M.  Taylor 

Geo.  M.  Taylor 
Benj.  R.  Taylor 
Benj.  R.  Taylor 

R.  C.  Bearden 

R.  C.  Bearden 


SHERIFF 

Davis  S.  Petit 
Samuel  K.  Findley 

Haratio  Tatum 

S.  K.  Findley 

G.  R.  Robinson 

Priestly  E.  Willis 

Robert  M.  Barrett 

Horatio  Tatum 

Wm.  Chester 

Reuben  E.  Burt 

R.  E.  Burt 

Haratio  Tatum 

Horatio  Tatum 

Geo.  J.  Reece 

R.  E.  Burt 

R.  E.  Burt 

Joseph  T.  Reece 

W.  W.  Hill 

W.  W.  Hill 

W.  W.  Hill 

R.  A.  Elliott 

A.  L.  Roper 

W.  W.  Hill 

W.'J.  Orr 

W.  J.  Orr 

W.  J.  Orr 

C.  A.  Allen 

C.  A.  Allen 


CORONER 

James  F.  Green 
John  W.  Beck 

E.  W.  Braden 

E.  W.  Braden 
John  Quarels 
John  Quarrels 
David  Woodall 
Wm.  Bird 
Jeremiah  Walker 
James  Babers 
C.  H.  Jones 
James  M.  Whelman 
Wm.  H.  Thompson 
John  C.  Head 
John  C.  Head 
P.  E.  Willis 
C.  I.  Thompson 
P.  E.  Willis 

A.  J.  Robinson  (ref. 

A.  J.  Robinson 
A.  J.  Robinson 

A.  J.  Robinson 
J.  A.  Kitchens 

S.  A.  West 
S.  A.  West 
S.  A.  West 

B.  H.  Howard 


SURVEYOR 
Andrew  I.  Glenn 

Joseph  McKee 
Joseph  McKee 
E.  Darnell 

C.  C.  Bird 
Chas.  C.  Bird 
Aaron  Tatum 
John  D.  Palmour 
John  D.  Palmour 
Robt.  B.  McClure 
Robt.  B.  McClure 
John  D.  Palmour 
C.  C.  Bird 
Robt.  B.  McClure 
Robt.  B.  McClure 
Robt.  B.  McClure 
John  D.  Palmour 

B.  J.  Chester 

B.  J.  Chester 

B.  J.  Chester 

C.  I.  Robinson 

W.  J.  Palmour  (ref.) 
Jordan  Welchel 
J.  D.  Whelchel 

W.  L.  Marten 

W.  L.  Marten 

W.  L.  Marten 

C.  K.  Gentry  (res.) 
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V.  ORDINARY 
l  J.  J.  Evans 

1  B.  A.  Kay 

5  W.  J.  Tucker 
0  L.  J.  Redd 
4  W.  L.  Marten 
8  W.  O.  Vaughters 

2  W.  O.  Vaughters 

6  W.  O.  Vaughters 

1 

0  W.  O.  Vaughters 
4  R.  H.  Kelly 
8  R.  H.  Kelley 

2  W.  O.  Vaughters 
6  W.  O.  Vaughters 

fr.  TREASURER 
18  John  B.  Gordon 
.0 

Wm.  Kelley 
i2  Hugh  McAfee 
Wm.  Kelley 
.4 

>6  Geo.  L.  Edwards 
*8  Wm.  Kelley 
r0  Elias  R.  Bond 
T2  Wm.  J.  Hyde 
r4  El  ias  Bond 
T6  J.  F.  Castleberry 
78  Jos.  F.  Castleberry 
30  Jos.  F.  Castleberry 


CLERK  OF  S.  COURT 

R.  C.  Bearden 

J.  P.  Chambers 

J.  P.  Chambers 

John  H.  McClure 
Grady  Shoemaker 
Grady  Shoemaker 

Grady  Shoemaker 

Grady  Shoemaker 

B.  R.  Taylor,  Jr. 

B.  R.  Taylor 

B.  R.  Taylor 
Len  Taylor 
Len  Taylor 

Len  Taylor 

Len  Taylor 

Len  Taylor 

TAX  COLLECTOR 

John  Bruce 

David  H.  Logan 
Asa  Talley 

Jesse  Hendrix 
Auburn  J.  Taylor 
Samuel  M.  Fowler 
Samuel  M.  Taylor 
Geo.  W.  Taylor 
Van  B.  Hill 
John  C.  Edmondson 
John  C.  Edmondson 
Jos.  M.  Perry 


SHERIFF 
V.  M.  Harben 

V.  M.  Harben 

J.  W.  Shoemaker  (res. 

A.  L.  Roper 

A.  L.  Roper  d 

W.  J.  Orr  d 
J.  C.  Young 

C.  E.  Crawford 

C.  E.  Crawford 

C.  E.  Crawford 

Glen  Wallace 

Glen  Wallace 

Glen  Wallace 

Glen  Wallace 

Glen  Wallace 

TAX  RECEIVER 

David  H.  Logan 

David  H.  Logan 
Asa  Talley 
Asa  Talley 

J.  C.  Richardson 

J.  C.  Richardson 

John  Fouts 

John  Fouts 

H.  D.  Martin 

Harris  D.  Martin 

Moses  Burt 

Moses  Burt 

Wm.  H.  Boggs 


B.  H.  Howard 
W.  S.  Howard  (ref.) 
)  B.  H.  Howard 

B.  H.  Howard 
B.  H.  Howard 
B.  H.  Howard 
B.  H.  Howard 

B.  H.  Howard 

M.  L.  Howard 
J.  E.  Bruce 
R.  Maddox 

R.  L.  Brannon 

R.  Maddox 

REPRESENTATIVE 

J.  L.  Heard 
J.  Hockenhull 
J.  L.  Heard 

S.  L.  Taylor 

D.  H.  Logan 
J.  Hockenhull 
J.  L.  Perkins 
J.  Palmour 

S.  N.  Fowler 

D.  E.  Smith 
J.  McAfee 
J.  McAfee 
J.  Palmour 


SURVEYOR 

C.  I.  Robinson 

C.  I.  Robinson 
C.  I.  Robinson 

C.  I.  Robinson 

R.  H.  Swafford  (res.) 
Reid  Robinson 

W.  B.  Lowe 
N.  J.  Cash 
N.  J.  Cash 

N.  J.  Cash 

N.  J.  Cash 

N.  J.  Cash 

CLERK  OF  I.  COURT 

John  Matthews 

Thos.  Darnell 

Thos.  Darnell 

W.  M.  Wallace 

Jos.  L.  Perkins 

SCHOOL  SUPT. 

Appo  inted 
John  J.  Bishop 

D.  E.  Smith 
Samuel  Harben 
Samuel  Harben 
Samuel  Harben 
John  J.  Bishop 
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TAX  COLLECTOR 

TAX  RECEIVER 

REPRESENTATIVE 

SCHOOL  SUPT. 
Appo  inted 

82 

Harris  D.  Martin 

Albert  N.  Smith 

Wm.  H.  Boggs 

J.  M.  Bishop 

Benj.  T.  Palmour 

84 

Harris  D.  Martin 

Geo.  A.  Ledbetter 

W.  H.  Elliott 

J.  Palmour 

Benj.  T.  Palmour 

86 

Harris  D.  Martin 

Nelson  F.  Bearden 

Benj.  J.  Chester 

P.  Strickland 

Marion  M.  Gentry 

88 

J.  F.  Castleberry 

B.  H.  Hulsey 

James  Fouts 

G.  M.  Taylor 

Marion  M.  Gentry 

90 

J.  F.  Castleberry 

Amos  Roper 

C.  A.  Vandiviere 

R.  B.  McClure 

Marion  M.  Gentry 

92 

W.  J.  Tucker 

R.  J.  Grogan 

C.  A.  Vandiviere 

W.  H.  Burt 

Marion  M.  Gentry 

94 

W.  J.  Tucker 

Henry  W.  Mosley 

Richard  Bearden 

R.  B.  McClure 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 

96 

W.  J.  Tucker 

J.  R.  Stone 

Wm.  J.  Young 

D.  M.  McKee 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 

98 

J.  C.  Buch 

James  H.  McClure 

Thos.  J.  Cannon 

William  Bearden 

N.  D.  Black 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 

00 

W.  M.  Gentry 

S.  N.  Bearden 

C.  A.  Vandiviere 

L.  S.  Bailey 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 

02 

W.  J.  Tucker 

J.  R.  Stone 

A.  Gaddis 

Amos  Roper 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 

04 

R.  D.  McClure 

Ben  Harben 

S.  D.  Kelley 

N.  D.  Black 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 

06 

R.  D.  McClure 

Hugh  Tatum 

S.  D.  Kelley 

J.  R.  Hubbard 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 

08 

J.  H.  Howser 

Hugh  Tatum 

S.  D.  Kelley 

J.  R.  Hubbard 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 

10 

W.  J.  Tucker 

J.  W..  Hughes 

S.  D.  Kelley 

D.  M.  McKee 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 
Elected 

12 

14 

16 

18 

S.  A.  West 

G.  B.  Hulsey 

W.  J.  Taylor 

1.  F.  Cox 

S.  B.  Harben 

John  Holcomb 

Odum  Clark 

S.  T.  Grogan 

J.  R.  Stone 

J.  B.  Matthews 

J.  J.  Harben 

P.  T.  Duncan 

E.  L.  Fowler.* 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 
A.  W.  Vandiviere 

20 

count/ 

COMMISSIONERS 

L.  J.  Redd 

J.  M.  Bearden 

J.  A.  Wallace 

P.  T.  Duncan 

J.  E.  Robertson 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 

24 

26 

J.  B.  Harben 

W.  J.  Taylor 

L.  J.  Redd 

J.  M.  Bearden 

G.  E.  Taylor 

A.  J.  Taulor 

A.  J.  Nix 

Mrs.  1.  O.  Hendri; 

28 

30 

J.  B.  Harben 

E.  L.  Garmon 

W.  L.  Marten 

J.  E.  Bailey 

G.  E.  Taylor 

J.  M.  Bearden 

J.  E.  Robertson 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 

32 

H.  B.  Faucett 

L.  J.  Evans 

G.  O.  Hughes 

W.  J.  Parks 

H.  Palmour 

J.  R.  Tatum 

49 


■ 


Yr. 

COUNTY 

COMMISSIONERS 

TAX  COLLECTOR 

TAX  RECEIVER 

REPRESENTATIVE 

SCHOOL  SUPT. 

34 

J.  T.  Whitmire 

R.  B.  Whitmire 

36 

J.  J.  N.  Harben 

E.  L.  Garmon 

Boyd  N.  Gilleland 

Guy  Robertson 

S.  J.  McGhee 

Mrs.  1.  O.  Hendrix 

38 

S.  C.  Dooley 

M.  Looper 

Mrs.  1.  O.  Hendrix 

40 

J.  J.  N.  Harben 

E.  L.  Garmon 

Boyd  N.  Gilleland 

Guy  Robertson 

M.  Looper 

42 

A.  L.  Moore 

TAX  COMM. 

M.  Looper 

Mrs.  G.  D.  Castleberr 

44 

J.  C.  Slaton 

W.  Ivey 

J.  M.  Bearden 

M.  Looper 

46 

M.  L.  Howard 

- 

J.  T.  Whitmire 

48 

H.  G.  Talley 

H.  F.  Ledbetter 

S.  A.  Clack 

H.  C.  Summeriour 

Mrs.  G.  D.  Castleberr 

50 

J.  E.  Robertson 

52 

J.  C.  Slaton 

S.  A.  Clack 

J.  C.  Hughes 

D.  P.  Hulsey 

54 

C.  W.  Gilleland 

56 

A.  L.  Moore 

S.  A.  Clack 

R.  H.  Kelley 

Mrs.  G.  D.  Castleberr 

58 

H.  Taylor 

* 

50 


STATE  SENATORS 

C.  J.  Harben 

NINTH  DISTRICT 

GOVERNORS 

Dawson  County 

E.  L.  Whittmore 

E.  L.  Foster 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Since  Dawson  County 

J.  B.  Graham 

J.  S.  Holden 

J.  Jackson 

J.  E.  Brown 

J.  L.  Summeriour 

J.  H.  Hayes 

W.  P.  Price 

J.  Johnson,  Prov. 

J.  P.  Lilly 

H.  B.  Bell 

C.  J.  Jenkins 

32nd  District 

J.  Orr 

B.  H.  Hill 

T.  H.  Ruger 

W.  Boyd 

J.  N.  Stowers 

E.  Speer 

R.  B.  Bullock,  Prov. 

W.  F.  Underwood 

B.  A.  Kay 

A.  D.  Candler 

P.  Conley,  Pres,  of  Sen. 

J.  R.  Russell 

S.  B.  Harben 

T.  E.  Winn 

J.  M.  Smith 

J.  C.  Richardson 

J.  P.  Covington 

F.  C.  Tate 

A.  H.  Colquit 

W.  H.  McAfee 

P.  A.  Garber 

T.  M.  Bell 

A.  H.  Stephens 

R.  R.  Asbury 

R.  A.  Gober 

J.  S.  Wood 

J.  S.  Boynton,  Pres,  of  Sen. 

M.  C.  Boyd 

J.  A.  Jones 

B.  F.  Whelchel 

H.  D.  McDaniel 

W.  P.  Price 

B.  F.  Coletrane 

P.  Landrum 

J.  B.  Gordon 

W.  H.  McAfee 

J.  1.  Sewell 

W.  H.  Northern 

D.  E.  Smith 

J.  B.  Matthews 

JUDGES  SUPERIOR  COURT  W.  Y.  Atkinson 

W.  H.  Courtney 

J.  E.  Robertson 

A.  D.  Candler 

W.  Boyd 

J.  R.  Anderson 

Blue  Ridge  Circuit 

J.  M.  Terrell 

P.  Strickland 

W.  A.  Styles 

G.  D.  Rice 

H.  Smith 

W.  A.  Reeves 

G.  R.  Vaughters 

D.  Irwin 

J.  M.  Brown 

M.  G.  Boyd 

H.  Tatum 

W.  T.  Crane 

J.  M.  Slaton 

J.  F.  Castleberry 

G.  O.  Hughes 

N.  B.  Knight 

N.  E.  Harris 

J.  W.  Underwood 

1.  F.  Cox 

G.  N.  Lester 

H.  M.  Dorsey 

W.  H.  McAfee 

J.  H.  Robertson 

J.  Rice 

T.  W.  Hardwick 

R.  B.  McClure 

J.M.  C.  Voyles 

C.  W.  Walker 

J.  R.  Lundsen 

C.  A.  Newton 

Northeast  Circuit 

L.  G.  Hardman 

J.  W.  Boyd 

J.  C.  Hughes 

C.  J.  Welburn 

R.  B.  Russell,  Jr. 

C.  J.  Harben 

R.  S.  Ellenberg 

J.  B.  Estes 

E.  Talmadge 

C.  H.  Edwards 

W.  D.  Hill 

J.J.  Kinsey 

E.  D.  Rivers 

J.  H.  Moore 

L.  V.  Wallace 

J.  B.  Jones 

E.  G.  Arnold 

L.  S.  Bailey 

L.  H.  Burt 

1.  H.  Sutton 

M.  E.  Thompson,  L.  G. 

C.  H.  Edwards 

E.  D.  Cox 

B.  P.  Gillelard 

H.  E.  Talmadge 

J.  F.  Pruett 

M.  G.  Harben 

R.  H.  McMillian 

M.  Griffin 

E.  B.  Stovall 

W.  T.  Reed 

T.  S.  Candler 

E.  Vandiviere 

A.  H.  Henderson 

H.  A.  Grogan 

B.  Sloan 

J.  F.  Pruett 

D.  G.  Barnes 

H.  S.  Edmondson 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS 

J.  A.  Stephens 

H.  T.  Holcomb 

G.  F.  Kelley 

J.  R.  B.  Barrett 

A.  W.  Vandiviere 

Since  Dawson  County 

J.  F.  Pruett 

C.  M.  Stowers 

CONSTITUTION 

J.  E.  Robertson 

M.  R.  Pirkle 

CONVENTIONS 

(J.  Gunn  Line)  (W.  Few  Line) 

F.  Turner 

J.  H.  Crane 

Dawson  County  1861 

R.  Toombs  A.  Iverson 

J.  F.  Pruett 

J.  B.  Hulsey 

A.  Webb 

J.  Hill  H.  V.  M.  Miller 

A.  J.  Nix 

S.  C.  Dooley 

R.  H.  Pierce 

J.  E.  Brown  T.  M.  Norwood 

A.  L.  Dorsey 

W.  Kelley 

J.  B.  Gordon  B.  H.  Hill 

G.  H.  Moore 

J.  O.  Styles 

Dawson  County  1865 

A.  S.  Clay  P.  Barrow 

A.  J.  Nix 

J.  C.  Burt 

D.  P.  Monroe 

J.  M.  Terrell  A.  H.  Colquitt 

C.  M.  Dorsey 

C.  W.  Gilleland 

A.  J.  Logan 

H.  Smith  P.  Walsh 

A.  E.  Housley 

G.  Couch 

T.  E.  Watson  A.  O.  Bacon 

J.  C.  Hughes 

E.  G.  Elliott 

32nd  District  1867-68 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Felton  W.  S.  West 

T.  Heard 

Mrs.  P.  Nix 

M.  Moore 

W.  F.  George  T.H.  Hardwick 

A.  E.  Housley 

C.  Taffer 

J.  A.  Woody 

H.  E.  Talmadge  W.  J.  Harris 

J.  C.  Hughes 

R.  E.  Harben 

J.  S.  Cohen 

C.  E.  Barrett,  Jr. 

H.  M.  Bettis 

32nd  District  1877 

R.  B.  Russell,  Jr. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

T.  Stowers 

B.  Overstreet 

A.  F.  Underwood 

W.  Boyd 

Partial  List 

M.  Cox 

R.  N.  McClure 

F.  T.  Kent 

L.  Burt 

R.  W.  Wilson 
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